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The  price  of  fast-track  hiring 

Increased  cop  misconduct  tied  to  DCs  shortcuts  in  hiring  & training 


Police  admimstrator>  and  planners  would  be 
wise  to  avoid  massive  hirings  of  new  officers, 
such  a.s  occurred  m New  York  in  the  late  1960's. 
in  Miami  in  the  early  1980's,  and  more  recently, 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  is  still  recovenng 
from  the  aftershocks  of  a hiring  binge  in  1989 
and  1990. 

In  a recent  senes  of  articles.  The  Washington 
Post  reported  that  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment cut  back  on  training  and  skimped  on 
background  and  other  pre-employment  checks  to 
meet  a Congressional  deadline  to  hire  1.471  offi- 
cers within  the  two-year  penod.  The  newspaper 
found  that  academy  graduates  from  those  two 
years  — who  make  up  about  one-third  of  the  cur- 
rent 4.220-officer  force  — accounted  for  more 
than  half  of  the  201  Washington  police  officers 
arrested  since  1989  on  charges  ranging  from 
shoplifting  and  forgery  to  rape  and  murder. 

While  the  majoriry  of  the  officers  hired  in  the 
two-year  period  are  dedicated  professionals  with 
unblemished  records.  The  Post  reported  that  one 


of  every  14  officer\  hired  during  that  penod  have 
since  been  arrested  — some  more  than  once  and 
in  more  than  one  year  Eleven  of  the  12  officers 
arrested  last  December  in  the  so-called  "Dirty 
Dozen”  drug-corruption  case  — nine  of  whom 
have  pleaded  guilty,  while  three  others  await  tnal 
— were  hired  in  1989-90 

The  officers  arc  accused  of  taking  $85.(XX)  to 
protect  people  they  thought  were  shipping 
hundreds  of  kilograms  of  cocaine  into  Washing- 
ton The  12  were  nabbed  by  FBI  agents  posing  as 
the  “dealers"  the  officers  thought  they  were 
being  paid  to  protect 

Graduates  of  the  1989  and  1990  clavses  also 
account  for  more  than  half  of  the  officers 
involved  in  departmental  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings for  breaches  such  as  neglect  of  duty,  making 
false  statements  and  failing  to  obey  orders  ■— 
infractions  which  the  newspaper  said  have 
doubled  in  number  since  1989 

About  90  officers  arc  so  tainted  by  their 
criminal  eases.  The  Post  said,  that  prosecutors 


avoid  using  them  as  witnesses  if  possible 
The  mavs  hiring  was  prompted  by  a threat 
from  Congress  — which  controls  the  purse 
stnngs  for  the  District  of  Columbia  — 'o 
withhold  a S41()-million  Federal  payn  m to  the 
district  until  about  1,800  new  officers  were 
hired  The  action  was  taken  because  ol  Congres 
sional  conceras  abisut  the  District’s  soaring 
crime  rate  and  because  more  than  2,(XX)  officers 
were  then  eligible  to  retire 

While  Police  Chief  Fred  Thomas,  who  was 
bmught  out  of  retirement  in  1992  to  lead  the 
department  following  the  resignation  of  his 
prcdccc.ssor.  Isaac  Fulwixxl  Jr.,  said  he  has 
tightened  recruitment  and  iniming  pnK'odures  to 
prevent  a replay  of  the  situation  [sec  sidebar. 
Page  6).  longtime  observers  of  the  agency  say 
many  departments  could  learn  from  Washing- 
ton's mistakes 

Some,  tike  Lawrence  Sherman,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  professor  who  is  now  the  chief 
Continued  on  Page  6 


NYPD  officials  grope  for  answers 
to  record-tying  binge  of  cop  suicides 


New  York  City  police  officials  are 
devising  new  programs  aimed  at  dis- 
couraging officers  from  taking  their 
own  lives,  in  the  wake  of  10  suicides 
that  have  shaken  the  31.000-officer 
department  so  far  this  year. 

In  all.  11  police  officers  in  New 
York  City  this  year  have  killed  them- 
selves. The  latest  victim  was  Traasit 
Police  Officer  Robert  Smath.  25.  who 
had  marched  in  a Pulaski  Day  parade 
on  Oct.  2.  then  later  that  evening  shot 
him.self  to  death  in  the  employee  bath- 


room of  a subway  station  in  upper 
Manhattan.  Smath  had  had  a minor 
traffic  accident  earlier  in  the  day.  but 
friends  and  co-workers  were  generally 
at  a loss  as  to  why  the  two-year  veteran 
took  his  own  life. 

Smath's  death  <x:currcd  less  than 
four  weeks  after  the  suicides  of  two 
NYPD  officers,  both  of  which  occurred 
Sept  6.  One  of  them.  Officer  Steven 
luLski,  30.  of  the  30th  Precinct,  had 
been  implicated  but  not  charged  in  the 
"Dirty  30"  drug-corruption  scandal  that 


has  re.suitcd  in  the  arrests  of  mure  than 
two  dozen  officers  this  year 

Rookie  officer  Dirk  Kaiser,  30.  killed 
himself  in  his  Queens  home  after  being 
charged  with  drunken  driving  and  leav- 
ing the  scene  of  un  accident  — charges 
that  would  have  effectively  ended 
Kaiser's  short  career:  He  shot  himself 
ju.st  three  days  after  graduating  from 
the  Police  Academy,  leaving  a note 
that  said.  "I  was  one  of  the  Finest  ” 

A study  issued  last  month  by  the 
New  York  City  Police  Rxindation  found 


that  the  pnmary  reason  police  officers 
kill  thentsclvcs  is  because  of  personal 
prohleras,  substance  abuse  anddepres 
Sion,  not  job-relaied  stress,  as  many 
would  believe. 

"People  kill  themselves  because 
they  don't  know  how  to  solve  their 
problems,"  said  the  study's  author, 
Andre  (vanoff.  an  associate  professor 
of  social  welfare  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity 

The  report  based  its  findings  on 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Apartment  complex  tells  would-be 
tenants  to  prove  themselves  drug-free 


Prospective  tenants  of  a private 
apartment  complex  in  Euclid.  Ohio, 
must  prove  they  are  drug-free  by  sub- 
mitting to  urinalysis  before  they  oc- 
cupy units  in  the  development,  in  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  such  require- 
ment of  its  kind 

The  requirement  is  part  of  an  effort 
to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  drug  and 
crime  problems  that  once  plagued  the 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"If  you  don't  like  us,  then  quit  growing  the 
dope  up  there  or  tell  your  neighbors  to  stop, 
and  we'll  stop  coming." 

— Advice  to  disgruntled  residents  of 
three  northern  California  counties  from 
Dale  A.  Ferranto,  special  agent  in  charge  of 
the  Campaign  Against  Marijuana  Planting.  (5:2) 


167-unit  Summerwood  Commons 
apartment  complex 

"We  fell  that  because  of  the  past 
experience  of  that  property,  it  would  be 
important  to  include  drug-le.sting  as 
one  of  the  pnx«s.ses  by  which  wc  estab- 
lished an  anti-cnmc.  anti-drug  environ- 
ment," said  Steve  Spaulding,  a spokes- 
man for  the  National  Church  Resi- 
dences, which  adnumsters  the  prop- 
erty "We  felt  like  family  housing  ought 
to  be  cximforiable  and  safe,  so  wc  wanted 
to  do  as  much  as  we  could  to  provide 
that  kind  of  environment  " 

The  National  Church  Residence.s. 
which  IS  ba.scd  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  was 
founded  by  four  Presbyterian  churches 
in  1961  lobuy  and  rehabilitate  residen- 
tial properties  to  provide  housing  for 
mostly  senior  citizens.  Because  Sum- 
merwood Commons  is  the  group's  first 
project  to  house  low-income  families, 
the  group  explored  ways  to  keep  the 
complex  from  reverting  to  its  former 
condition. 

Drug  and  crime  problems  had  be- 
come so  rampant  at  the  12-building 
complex,  said  Spaulding,  that  the  City 


of  Euclid  and  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  closed  it  a few 
years  ago 

But  in  an  era  of  increasing  home- 
lessness, city  officials  did  not  want  the 
property  to  stand  unused,  so  plans  were 
laid  to  develop  the  property  to  house 
families,  with  a particular  focus  on 
making  them  safe  and  free  from  drugs. 

“We  were  brought  into  the  picture 
as  Fannie  Mae  and  the  city  were  work- 
ing with  others  to  decide  what  to  do 
svith  the  property,"  said  Spaulding  *^rhe 
city  was  very  concerned  that  (the  de- 
cline] would  happen  again  " 

Most  legal  challenges  to  drug-test- 
ing in  the  past  decade  have  failed  But 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  the  group  asked 
a housing  attorney  to  research  whether 
any  constitutional  rights  or  statutes 
would  be  violated  by  a mandatory  drug- 
testing  program  aimed  at  tenants  “He 
fouixl  nothing  on  the  books  that  would 
bar  drug  testing,"  Spaulding  told  LEN. 
“It  was  something  that  we  could  legally 
do  — and  ought  to  do." 

As  of  mid-September,  more  than 
100  prospective  tenants  over  the  age  of 


14  had  undergone  drug  icMs.  Urinaly 
scs  are  only  conducted  on  those  appli- 
cants who  have  passed  other  phases  of 
the  screening  procevs,  Spaulding  said, 
adding  that  he  could  not  disclose  test 
results  becaasc  they  ore  considered 
confidential 

No  one  has  balked  or  complained 
about  the  requirement,  said  Spaulding, 
since  most  applicants  know  well  in 
advance  that  they  svill  be  tested,  ihnxjgh 
the  complex's  promotional  materials 
and  advertisements 

“We've  had  a lot  of  support  from 
people  who  want  to  live  in  the  complex, 
as  well  as  from  the  city  and  others,”  he 
said.  The  fact  is  that  |the  testing  re- 
quirement] drew  applicants.  We've 
gotten  a number  of  calls  — some  from 
people  just  calling  to  offer  their  suppixt 
and  congratulations,  and  from  others 
thinking  about  doing  the  same  thing 
and  wondenng  how  to  go  about  the 
process  " 

Spaulding  said  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Church  Residences  have  not 
decided  whether  to  extend  the  require- 
ment to  Its  other  properties 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  - Ridgefield  Police 
Officer  Ruth  McAllister  was  dismissed 
Sept.  3 because  of  a new  clause  in  the 
city's  contract  with  the  police  union 
setting  limits  on  disability  leaves. 
McAllister  wa.s  on  leave  for  two  years 
following  an  injury  to  her  shoulder 
during  shotgun  practice  in  1992.  The 
town  specifically  sought  the  clause  in 
the  new  crntract  that  took  cfTeci  Sept. 
1 McAlli  cr  was  thrust  into  the  public 
eycinJuni  1992  when  she  was  denied 
leave  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter 

Hartford  County  Shenff  Alfred  1 
Rioux  was  indicted  Sept . 2 1 on  charges 
of  mail  fraud  and  aiding  a racketcenng 
enterpnsc  Rioux  was  accused  of  ex- 
torting gifts  and  political  contributions 
from  some  of  his  former  deputies,  who 
had  to  make  the  donations  in  order  to 
keep  jobs  paying  up  to  $ 1 00.000  a year 
A special  deputy  shenfiT,  Joseph  M. 
RavaJesc,  was  indicted  for  perjury. 

Ralph  Manente  and  Patrick  Baker, 
partners  in  a Hamden  tanning  salon, 
filed  a Federal  civil  suit  last  month 
claiming  that  Officer  Cara  Lee  Hender- 
son slept  with  Manente  during  an  in- 
vestigation of  suspected  drug  dealing  at 
the  salon.  The  suit  claims  that  as  a result 
of  the  investigation,  which  ended  after 
a few  weeks  without  uncovering  any 
cnminal  evidence,  Manente  suffered 
such  extreme  emotional  distress  that  he 
was  forced  to  close  his  business 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - 
Demonstrator,  left  38,000  pairs  of  shoes 
around  the  Capitol  Reflecting  Pool  Sept. 
20  as  part  of  a “Silent  March“  protest 
calling  fur  stricter  gun-control  laws 
The  shoes,  intended  to  call  attention  to 
the  number  of  people  killed  each  year 
by  guns,  will  later  be  donated  to  the 
homeless  and  other  chanties. 

The  University  of  the  Distnet  of  Co- 
lumbia was  one  of  16  predominantly 
black  colleges  and  universities  to  be 
awarded  more  than  S4  million  last 
month  to  study  ways  of  preventing 
violence  among  African-Americans. 

Officer  George  Hardy  pleaded  guilty 
Sept.  IS  to  accepting  a $S,000  bnbe 
fruma  vendor,  and  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  an  investigation  of  the  Police 
Department’s  vending  uml.  Officer 
David  Bnxiks  and  a vendor,  Jearuue  Do 
Nguyen,  were  also  indicted. 

MAINE  - A hearing  officer  on  Sept. 
18  cleared  Cumberland  Police  Chief 
Fred  Planchc  of  drinking  on  duty  while 
at  a 1992  fair  and  ordered  him  rein- 
stated 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  police  of- 
ficials are  seeking  an  explanation  for 
why  a uniformed  police  officer  shot  at 
three  undercover  officers  dunng  a Sept. 
22  drug  raid.  The  suspect  ran  out  the 
back  door  where  he  was  captured  by 
several  plainclothes  officer.  One  of 
the  officers  was  in  senous  but  stable 
condition  after  being  shot  in  the  shoul- 
der Two  other  officers  were  in  good 
condition  with  hand  wounds 

MASSACHUSEITS  - A bill  was  filed 
Sept  1 1 that  would  create  1 ,000-fooi 
drug-free  /ones  around  churches  and 


public  housing.  Schools  and  play- 
grounds are  already  protected  by  drug- 
free  zones. 

The  state  plans  to  investigate  how 
some  200  police  departments  spend  $S 
million  in  funds  reserved  for  school- 
based  anti-smoking  efforts.  A random 
survey  found  that  such  items  as  com- 
puters and  electric  staplers  were  pur- 
chased with  the  money. 

Harold  Robert  LaTour  was  found 
guilty  Sept.  IS  of  murder  and  assault 
and  battery  with  the  intent  to  intimidate 
on  the  basis  of  race,  in  the  killing  of  a 
Cambodian  immigrant,  Sam  Nang 
Nhem,  21.  of  Fall  River  LaTour  wa.s 
.sentenced  to  life  impnsonment 

Following  the  murder  of  Trooper 
Mark  Charbonnicr  during  a traffic  stop 
in  September,  Gov.  William  Weld  has 
refiled  a bill  to  restore  the  death  pen- 
alty The  Legislature  rejected  a capital 
punishment  bill  earlier  this  year. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - A Governor's 
task  force  last  month  urged  the  Legisla- 
ture to  adopt  a bill  that  would  lower  the 
legal  blood-alcohol  limit  for  minors  to 
,02.  Currently,  the  blood-alcohol  level 
for  minors  is  the  same  as  for  adults,  .08. 

NEW  YORK  - Prison  inmates  are  no 
longer  allowed  to  have  work-release 
assignments  in  their  hometowns  or  those 
of  family  members,  following  an  es- 
cape in  September.  The  temptation  to 
flee  is  too  great,  said  officials,  and  the 
topography  too  well  known. 

New  York  City  Housing  Police 
Officer  Robert  Temple  pleaded  guilty 
Sept.  23  to  offering  a $900  bribe  to 
another  officer  to  steal  a copy  of  a 
sergeants’  exam.  The  other  officer 
turned  out  to  be  an  undercover  Internal 
Affairs  agent.  In  exchange  for  Temple's 
resignation,  the  tnal  judge  agreed  not  to 
sentence  him  to  jail 

Marsaillc  Luxenberg,  a former 
public  safety  officer  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity's Buffalocampus,  agreed  Sept. 
IS  to  an  $85,000  settlement  of  aneight- 
year  sexual  harassment  suit.  Luxen- 
berg alleged  a pattern  of  sexual  and 
general  harassment  by  campus  public 
safety  administrators  from  the  day  she 
started  work  in  1978.  After  a year’s 
leavem  198Sonaworkers’compensa- 
tion  case  related  to  the  harassment, 
Luxenberg  was  fired  by  the  college . 

New  York  State  tops  the  nation  in 
the  number  of  crimes  committed  with 
assault  weapons,  according  to  Federal 
statistics.  The  number  of  such  crimes 
rose  from  201  in  1990  to  357  in  1993, 
an  increase  of  78  percent  But  while 
New  York  has  more  crimes  committed 
with  assault  weapons,  Texas  still  has 
more  deaths  from  the  fircanns,  108 
compared  to  New  York’s  95. 

Three  brothers  who  owned  an  unas- 
suming midtown  Manhattan  pizza  par- 
lor were  among  79  people  arrested  in 
New  York  and  lialy  Sept  IS  and  charged 
with  trafficking  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  cocaine  and  heroin  According  to 
authorities,  the  Ambrosio  brothets  used 
their  pizza  ptarlor  as  the  headquaners 
for  an  operation  that  arranged  for  the 
trons-shipmeni  of  cocaine  to  Italy,  where 
It  sells  for  three  times  the  pmee  it  does 
in  New  York.  The  brothers  arxl  theu"  co- 
conspirators  a'so  allegedly  set  updeals 
whereby  coc  anc  would  go  directly  from 


Colombia  to  Italy,  collecting  a com- 
mission from  Colombians  for  arrang- 
ing the  sale. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Mi- 
chael Garcia,  27,  was  convicted  Sepn.  8 
of  murdering  Diane  Mancusi  in  1993 
while  he  was  off  duty  and  under  the 
influence  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  53  teen-age 
gunshot  victims  in  New  York  City  in 
1 992  were  wounded  dunng  hours  they 
should  have  been  in  school,  according 
to  a report  issued  Sept.  II.  Dr.  Lee 
Walters,  an  attending  pediatric  psychia- 
trist at  Brookdale  Hospital  Medical 
Center,  found  that  most  of  the  victims, 
who  averaged  1 6 years  of  age  and  were 
predominantly  black  males,  were 
truants  or  dropiouts  Dunng  truancy 
sweepK.  by  piolice  officers  from  mid- 
Apiril  to  mid-June  of  this  year,  some 
7,000  students  were  rounded  up.  Only 
about  1,000  students  had  legitimate 
reasons  for  being  out  of  school 

Det.  John  Gaw  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Depiartment’s  Public  Mor- 
als Division  was  charged  SepH.  9 with 
tipping  off  Chinatown  gang  leaders 
about  raids  and  undercover  pirobes  fin 
exchange  for  thousands  of  dollars  in 
bribes  and  unlimited  credit  in  China- 
town’s gambling  dens.  According  to 
pirosecutors,  more  than  a dozen  investi- 
gations were  blown  because  of  Gaw. 

New  York  City  is  expieriencing  the 
first  double-digit  decline  in  its  murder 
rate  — 13  pierceni  so  far  this  year  --  and 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  is  crediting 
pxilice  leadership  for  new  crime-con- 
trol strategies  that  identify  problem  spxxs 
each  week  and  concentrate  piolice  re- 
sources in  those  areas.  In  addition,  crime 
in  the  subway  droppicd  by  18  percent 
dunng  the  first  six  months  of  1994 
compiared  to  a year  earlier. 

Vincent  LoPipiero,  32,  was  charged 
m September  with  leaving  the  scene  of 
a fatal  accident  involving  an  off-duty 
pxilice  officer.  Officer  Edwin  Cones. 
23,  was  killed  when  he  was  hit  by  a 
speeding,  red  Blazer  on  Aug.  20  in 
Queens.  The  day  after  the  accident. 
LoPipiero  and  his  wife.  June  DiFranco, 
reponed  the  Blazer  stolen.  It  was  found 
abandoned  in  Brooklyn  the  same  day. 

A New  York  City  detective  who 
helpied  the  MoUen  Commission  uncova 
p»lice  C(»nip)tion  claims  he  is  receiving 
death  threats  fromcolleagues.  Det  . Jeff 
Baird  was  nansferred  to  the  narcotics 
division  after  the  depiartment  learned  of 
his  cooperation  with  the  commission. 
He  was  warned  that  he  would  get  hun 
during  a buy-and-busi  operation  and 
that  his  identity  would  be  divulged  to 
dnig  dealers,  according  to  his  lawyer. 
William  Kunstler.  Baird  came  forward 
anonymously  when  the  Mollen  Com- 
mission began  its  investigation,  claim- 
ing that  the  Internal  Affairs  Bureau  was 
giving  the  commission  sanitized  docu- 
ments. Baird  led  investigators  to  a se- 
cret file  where  sensitive  allegations 
against  police  were  kept  hidden  from 
prosecutors,  the  media  and  the  public. 

Michael  Gallo,  50,  and  his  wife, 
Julie  Sehn,  30,  were  indicted  Sept.  20 
on  charges  of  pxickctingdonations  (hey 
solicited  in  the  names  of  New  York 
firefighters  who  died  in  the  line  of 
duty. Investigators  said  that  Gallo  and 
Sehn  collected  as  much  as  $200,000  m 
the  scam,  in  which  they  allegedly 


preddJed  ads  in  a nonexistent  newspapier 
and  told  donors  that  the  funds  would  be 
given  toa  bum  center  or  to  the  families 
of  the  dead  firefighters. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - A bomb  squad 
in  Johnstown  defused  a pipie  bomb  Sepx. 
15  that  had  been  put  together  by  a 14~ 
year-old  who  learned  how  to  do  it  from 
watching  a TV  news  show. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — The  slate’s  “gun 
court”  convened  in  Providence  Sept. 
13  with  some  60  cases  already  on  the 
docket.  The  court,  which  deals  specifi- 
cally with  gun  violations,  will  be  ex- 
panded to  the  entire  stale  if  it  proves 
successful  in  Providence  and  Bristol 
counties.  (See  LEN,  Sept.  30, 1994.) 


ALABAMA  — Twelve  antique, 
Thompison  .45-caliber  machine  guns 
belonging  to  the  state  Department  of 
Corrections  cannot  be  sold  at  auction 
because  they  were  not  registered  on 
lime  with  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms.  The  weapxins, 
worth  at  least  $48, (XK).  can  be  sold  to 
other  agencies. 

FLORIDA  — Broward  County  Slate’s 
Attorney  Michael  Satz  and  Chief  Judge 
Dale  Ross  said  last  month  that  they  will 
push  for  the  establishment  of  a habitual 
offender  court  aimed  at  putting  the  worst 
offenders  away  Currently,  Broward 
judges  carry  as  many  as  300  to  500 
cases  at  one  time,  leaving  them  little 
time  to  focus  on  repeat  offenders,  who 
are  able  to  plea-bargain  their  charges 
down  as  a result.  Ross  said  that  he 
expiects  oppiosition  from  defense  law- 
yers, who  claim  that  a repieat  offender 
court  is  racially  discriminatory.  Palm 
Beach’s  rejjeal  offendercourt  was  shut 
down  after  such  charges  were  made  by 
public  defenders. 

Three  plans  for  renovating  Metro- 
Dade  County’s  criminal  justice  facili- 
ties were  rejected  in  September  by 
voters.  The  modifications,  including  a 
new  jail,  courthouses  for  juvenile  and 
adult  cases,  a levy  to  fund  juvenile- 
reform  pnograms,  and  three  pwlice  sub- 
stations, would  have  cost  $670  million. 

Jury  selection  began  in  Monticello 
last  month  in  the  trial  of  Patnek  How- 
ell. 23,  and  his  brother,  Paul,  29.  The 
two  are  accused  of  murdenng  State 
Trooper  James  Fulford  in  1992. 

GEORGIA  — Citing  a “zero  toler- 
ance” pxilicy  on  weapxjns  in  school, 
authondes  expxlled  a Mount  Zion  High 
School  student  for  having  a realistic- 
looking  toy  gun  - a black  plastic  cap 
pistol  "On  school  grounds. 

LOUISIANA  — The  curfew  for  juve- 
niles m New  Orleans  should  be  re- 
picaled,  the  ACLU  said  last  month, 
because  it  allows  pxiliee  to  detain  teen- 
agers without  the  authority  to  arrest 
them.  Some  teens  have  been  kept  over- 
night in  detention  centers  with  no  beds. 

Rapides  Parish  deputy  sheriff  Paul 
Broussard  killed  himself  on  live  local 
television  Sept.  15  just  minutes  after 
murdenng  his  wife  Andrea  Baden 
Broussard,  26.  was  shot  five  times 


shortly  before  continuing  divorce  pro- 
ceedings against  her  husband.  Brous- 
sard. 39,  then  sat  with  a piriest  in  the 
courtyard  of  a bank  for  more  than  two 
hours,  with  p»licc  sharpshooters  sur- 
rounding him,  before  shooting  himself 
through  the  jaw  with  a .45. 

Rodney  Peairs,  the  Baton  Rouge 
homeowner  who  shot  and  killed  a Japa- 
nese exchange  student  in  1992,  was 
ordered  Sept.  15  to  pay  $653,000  in 
damages  to  the  boy’s  family.  Stale 
District  JudgeBill  Brown  said  he  saw 
no  justification  for  the  shooting  of 
Yoshihiro  Hatlori,  a 16-year-old  who 
had  knocked  on  Peairs ' s door  acciden- 
tally while  looking  for  a Halloween 
party.  Peairs,  32,  was  acquitted  of  man- 
slaughter in  the  slaying 

NORTH  CAROLINA  - A Paterson, 
N.J.,  pulice  sergeant  was  killed  in  Sep>- 
tember  while  taking  a race-car  driving 
course  in  Rockingham.  Sgt.  Timothy 
O’Bnen,  43,  who  taught  a pursuit  driv- 
ing course  at  home,  died  in  a crash  at  the 
Buck  Baker  Driving  School  at  North 
Carolina  Motor  Spieedway. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  - Columbia 
Police  Officer  William  Buffington  was 
cleared  of  all  charges  last  month  in  the 
Aug.  22  shooting  of  AJphonso  Glasgow. 
Buffington  claimed  Glasgow  threatened 
him  with  a cane. 

VIRGINIA  — A propwsal  that  would 
require  inmates  to  serve  minimum 
sentences  without  piarole  and  double 
the  sentences  of  those  deemed  a threat 
to  society  was  approved  in  September 
by  a legislative  panel , The  plan  by  Gov. 
George  Allen  would  allow  inmates  to 
shave  as  much  as  15  piercent  from  their 
time  for  good  behavior.  Forty-seven 
pjercent  of  those  respxinding  to  a recent 
p»ll,  however,  do  not  believe  that  Al- 
len’s plan  will  reduce  crime.  The 
Richmond-Times  Dispatclv'12  News 
poll  said  45  pjercent  believe  it  will. 


ILLINOIS  — Joseph  Burrows  was  re- 
leased from  prison  last  month  after 
spjendmg  five  years  on  death  row  for  a 
1988  murder  it  now  appjears  he  did  not 
commit.  In  July,  the  two  main  wit- 
nesses against  Burrows,  Gayle  Potter 
and  Ralph  Frye,  recanted  their  testi- 
mony. with  Potter  confessing  to  the 
murder  of  William  Dulin.  There  had 
been  no  physical  evidence  connecting 
Burrows  with  the  enme. 

KENTUCKY  — Opjemng  arguments 
began  last  month  in  a Paducah  Federal 
court  in  a suit  filed  against  police  by 
four  Hickman  residents  who  claim  they 
were  wrongfully  charged  in  a 1992 
statewide  drug  sweep  that  resulted  in 
8(X)  arrests.  An  undercover  informant 
lied,  they  said. 

A mistrial  was  declared  Sept.  9 in 
the  case  against  Lee  County  Shenff 
Douglas  Brandenburg,  accused  of  tak- 
ing payoffs  from  a marijuana  dealer, 
after  a co-defendant  entered  a guilty 
plea.  The  plea,  claimed  Brandenburg’s 
attorney,  might  prejudice  the  jury  Bran- 
denburg and  several  others  were  ar- 
rested in  February  on  charges  that  they 
had  pjarticipjated  in  a conspiracy  to  nux 
Mexican  marijuana  with  higher -qual- 
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ity  marijuana  from  Eastern  Kentucky. 

MICHIGAN  — A robber  who  pulled  a 
toy  gun  on  an  off-duty  Flint  police 
officer  and  his  girlfriend  last  month 
was  fatally  shot  by  the  rookie  cop. 

OHIO  - Eighty-one  weapons  were 
confiscaied  from  the  Butler  County 
Courthouse  in  September  during  the 
first  week  of  an  effort  to  increase  secu- 
rity. The  weapons  included  knives,  guns 
and  an  ice  pick. 

Prosecutors  have  declined  to  charge 
Dayton  Police  Officer  Daniel  Bell  with 
vehicular  homicide  after  Bell  struck 
and  killed  a pedestrian  in  August  while 
off-duty.  Bell,  who  pleaded  innocent  to 
drug  abuse  charges,  had  trace  amounts 
of  cocaine  in  his  urine 

WEST  VIRGINIA  - An  appropria- 
tions bill  signed  Sept.  14  will  allow  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  build  an 
$8.4-million  wing  loa  minimum-secu- 
rity Federal  prison  m Morgantown.  The 
wing,  which  will  house  300  more  in- 
mates, is  expected  to  be  completed  over 
the  next  three  years. 

WISCONSIN  - Durand  residents  are 
incensed  that  a convicted  sex  offender 
released  from  a mental  hospital  last 
month  is  living  in  a foster  home  near  a 
trailer  park  They  say  Kerry  Abbott,  35, 
should  be  either  locked  up  or  kept  under 
24-hour  surveillance. 


IOWA  - State  troopers  Donovan 
Wright  and  Robert  Smith,  and  retired 
trooper  William  Woller,  were  cleared 
last  month  in  connection  with  the  arrest 
of  truck  driver  Daryl  Thompson  in  1993. 
A Federal  civil  nghts  investigation  was 
closed  without  action  against  the  troop- 
ers; an  internal  review  by  the  Iowa 
Department  of  Public  Safety  also  exon- 
erated the  men.  Thompson  alleged 
that  troopers  used  racial  epithets  and 
excessive  force  during  a traffic  stop. 

KANSAS  — A legislative  panel  last 
month  rejected  two  separate  $500,000 
claims  by  women  whose  husbands  were 
murdered  by  suspects  on  parole.  The 
committee  said  the  claimants  failed  to 
prove  that  the  state  had  violated  any 
laws  or  court  orders. 

NHNNESOT  A --  Two  rookie  Minnea- 
polis police  officers  agreed  to  resign 
last  month  in  connection  with  the  ab- 
duction and  attempted  extortion  of  $300 
from  a drunken  motorist  Malcolm 
Johnson,  33,  and  Richard  Gonion,  25, 
pleaded  guilty  to  misdemeanor  mis- 
conduct 

Guy  Harvey  Baker  was  indicted  last 
month  on  two  counts  of  first-degree 
murder  for  the  Aug  26  slayings  of  St 
Paul  Police  Officers  Ron  Ryan  Jr.  and 
Timothy  Jones.  Baker,  of  Mason  City. 
Iowa,  has  agreed  to  be  represented  in 
court  by  Pat  Kittndge,  an  assistant 
Ramsey  County  public  defender  -- 
despite  the  fact  that  Kittridge  comes 
from  a family  full  of  law  enforcement 
officers.  Kittndgc's  brother,  Kevin,  is  a 
Minnesota  Slate  Patrol  captain.  The 
defender’s  grandfather,  father  and  uncle 
all  served  with  the  State  Patrol. 


MISSOURI  — Two  Kansas  City  men, 
Allen  Nicklasson,  22,  and  Dennis  Skil- 
licom,  34,  are  being  hunted  nationwide 
by  the  FBI  for  allegedly  committing 
four  murders  in  a spree  that  began  in 
August  and  included  killings  in  Mis- 
souri, Arizona  and  Nevada. 

For  the  fourth  time  since  1988,  the 
legs  and  torso  of  a female  body  have 
been  recovered  from  the  Missouri  River. 
On  Sept.  13,  the  remains  of  a white 
female  prostitute  from  Kansas  Qty  were 
pulled  from  the  river  near  Lexington. 
Police  are  trying  to  determine  whether 
there  is  any  link  between  the  latest  body 
and  the  three  others. 

MONTANA  - Chester  residents  were 
asked  to  leave  their  office  and  home 
lights  on  from  6 P.M.  until  6 A.M.  on 
Sept.  16to  honor  Police  Officer  Shane 
Chadwick,  who  was  shot  and  killed 
while  answenng  a disturbance  call. 

NEBRASKA  - A University  of  Ne- 
braska police  officer  in  Lincoln  was 
shot  Sept.  13  by  a man  whose  gun  had 
been  returned  to  him  by  university  police 
a month  earlier.  Gerald  Schlondorf,  3 1 , 
had  the  gun  seized  in  1993  when  it  was 
found  in  a residence  hall.  Schlondorf, 
who  sued  to  get  the  weapon  back,  is 
charged  with  attempted  murder. 


ARIZONA  - Former  Border  Patrol 
agent  Michael  Elmer  was  sentenced 
Sept.  7 to  16  months  in  prison  for  shoot- 
ing at  the  feet  of  1 5 Mexicans  illegally 
crossing  the  border  into  the  United 
States  in  March  1992.  Elmer,  31, 
pleaded  no  contest  to  charges  of  reck- 
less endangerment  and  is  eligible  for 
immediate  parole. 

COLORADO  - Owen  King.  19.  was 
charged  Sept.  13  with  putting  a fake 
night  deposit  box  outside  the  Colorado 
National  Bank  in  Boulder  King,  whose 
scamreportedlytookin  I4businesses. 
was  turned  in  by  his  mother. 

A would-be  hit  man  died  of  a heart 
attack  Sept.  14  during  a murder  attempt 
m Edwards.  Arthur  Smith,  a 56-year- 
old  retired  police  officer,  missed  Rita 
Quam  with  several  shots,  then  tried 
bearing  her  to  death  with  a rock.  Smith’s 
heart  attack  was  apparently  brought  on 
by  the  thin  air  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
resort  town. 

NEW  MEXICO  - Federal  help  was 
offered  last  month  to  a state  investiga- 
tion of  more  than  two  dozen  cattle 
mutilations  reported  over  the  summer 
The  sex  organs,  anus,  and  sometimes 
the  tongue  were  removed. 

TEXAS  - George  Lott,  47.  was  exe- 
cuted Sept.  20  for  the  murder  of  two 
lawyers  at  the  Tarrant  County  Court- 
house in  1992.  Refusing  any  appeal  of 
this  sentence,  Lott  was  executed  more 
quickly  than  any  offender  since  the 
death  penalty  was  reinstated  in  1982, 

A 1 6-year-old  boy  was  the  12th  and 
last  suspect  arrested  last  month  by  the 
FBI  in  connection  with  the  Aug.  23 
Normangee  State  Bank  robbery  in 


Houston.  Ruby  Parker.  82.  was  killed 
during  the  robbery,  which  netted 
$170,000  in  cash, 

Refugio  authorities  believe  that  they 
will  be  able  to  keep  $4.3  million  in 
suspected  drug  money  found  in  a truck 
that  was  stopped  last  month  for  a li- 
cense plate  violation.  Said  Sheriff 
JimHodges;  “I  don’t  think  anyone  is 
going  to. . .walk  in  here  and  claim  it  .” 

Efrain  Perez,  18,  was  sentenced  to 
death  Sept.  22  by  a jury  that  took  just  30 
minutes  to  make  its  decision.  Perez  will 
join  four  other  members  of  his  gang  on 
death  row  for  the  1993  rapes  and  mur- 
ders of  two  teen-age  girls. 


ALASKA  - An  Anchorage  judge  has 
ruled  that  the  state  must  pay  up  to 
$8,500  each  day  that  the  prison  system 
has  more  inmates  than  are  allowed  under 
a 1990  settlemait  aimed  at  ending  prison 
overcrowding. 

CALIFORNIA  - A Federal  appeals 
court  in  San  Francisco  ruled  Sept.  13 
that  warrantless,  non-obtrusive  searches 
could  be  conducted  at  airports  on  pas- 
sengers amving  from  abroad.  The  court 
held  that  a border  search  goes  beyond 
routine  only  when  it  includes  a stnp 
search  or  a body  cavity  search.  The 
decision  reverses  a lower-court  ruling 
in  the  case  of  a man  attempting  to 
smuggle  heroin  in  from  Guatemala 

The  Bay  Times  was  awarded  $5,000 
and  its  editor  and  publisher  $30,000 
last  month  after  a Federal  jury  found 


that  former  San  Francisco  Police  Chief 
Richard  Hongisto  and  two  officers  com- 
mitted civil  rights  violations  by  seizing 
copies  of  the  paper  in  which  Hongisto 
was  lampooned  in  a 1992  cover  story. 
The  jury  also  said  that  the  city  must  pay 
all  damages  and  legal  fees  for  both 
sides,  which  could  total  $500,000. 

A Border  Patrol  agent  who  forced  a 
Chula  Vista  merchant  to  lie  on  the 
ground  at  gunpoint  faces  seven  crimi- 
nal charges  including  assault  with  a 
firearm,  false  imprisonment,  brandish- 
ing a weapon,  and  drunken  driving 
Robin  Hutchens,  who  was  off  duty  at 
the  time  of  the  incident,  is  the  third 
Border  Patrol  officer  to  face  alcohol- 
related  charges  in  the  South  Bay  Supe- 
rior Court  in  the  past  six  months. 

An  ad-hoc  group  of  Culver  City 
residents  is  demanding  that  former  Las 
Angeles  police  officer  Timothy  Wind 
be  dismissed  from  a clerical  job  with 
the  local  police  department  Wind,  who 
was  acquitted  of  state  and  Federal 
charges  stemming  from  the  Rodney 
King  case,  was  hired  in  August  as  a 
$9.32-an-hour  community  service  offi- 
cer. Wind’s  hiring,  stated  the  group, 
creates  the  perception  that  Culver  City 
is  insensitive  to  the  Rodney  King  beat- 
ing and  its  attendant  issues. 

IDAHO  — Idaho  Falls  police  were  led 
on  a high-speed  chase  last  month  by  a 
9-year-old  and  his  6-year-old  brother 
who  were  running  away  from  home  in 
their  parents’  van.  The  boys  were 
stopped  unharmed. 

NEVADA  - The  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment last  month  awarded  a $668,000 
Weed-and-Seed  grant  to  the  Las  Vegas 
Police  Department  to  help  increase 
policing  and  community  programs 

WASHINGTON  - Mitchell  Rupc,  a 
410-pound  convicted  killer,  has  been 


spared  a date  with  the  hangman  based 
on  a trial  court  technicality  - and  the 
judge's  agreemem  with  Rupe’s  claim 
that  he  was  so  fat  he  might  be  decapi- 
tated if  hanged  Judge  Thomas  Zilly 
found  that  jurors  were  Nvrongly  denied 
a chance  to  hear  lie-detector  results  on 
the  man  Rupc  says  is  the  real  killer, 

A Seattle  couple  on  their  way  to  an 
abortion  clinic  last  month  had  to  un- 
dergo a 90-nunutc  pro-life  lecture  by  a 
state  trooper  who  had  pul  led  them  over 
for  speeduig.  The  axiple  said  the  trvxipcr 
offered  to  cut  the  cast  of  the  ticket,  and 
then  made  them  follow  him  to  a church 
camp  where  they  were  made  to  listen  to 
more  anti-aboition  lectures.  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Seattlc-Kmg  County, 
where  llie  18-year-old  woman  subse- 
quently had  her  abortion,  reported  the 
incidcnuto  the  Washington  State  Pa- 
trol. The  case  is  also  being  investigated 
by  the  FBI  for  possible  civil  rights 
violations.  The  trooper,  who  has  been 
reassigned  to  a desk  job,  may  be  dis- 
missed ordisciplinedifit  is  determined 
that  he  overstepped  his  authority  or 
othcrwi.se  broke  department  regulatioas. 

The  Spokane  City  Council  last 
month  began  weighing  a ban  on  "ag- 
gressive" panhandling.  Officials  say 
local  merchants  and  business  owners 
have  been  complaining  about  the  hos- 
tility of  vagrants 

A lO-year-old  from  South  Seattle 
was  charged  Sept.  6 with  attempted 
robbery,  in  a case  prosecutors  say  in- 
volves the  youngest  person  ever  brought 
into  a King  County  court  on  a felony 
charge.  The  boy  attempted  to  hold  up 
the  Pnee  Man  convcmcncc  store  with  a 
BB  gun  that  looked  like  a .357  Mag- 
num. Prosecutors  say  the  boy,  who  had 
not  attended  school  for  a year  and  was 
not  enrolled  anywhere  for  this  fall,  has 
a history  of  theft  and  is  a pnme  suspect 
in  two  other  armed  robberies. 


Avis  plans  techno-upgrades 
to  make  Florida  rental  cars  safer 


Avis,  the  nation’s  No.  2 car-rental  company,  is  still 
trying  harder  — this  time  to  make  visitors  to  South 
Florida  safer  and  more  secure  in  its  vehicles. 

Avis  announced  Sept.  1 3 that  it  plans  to  become  the 
nation's  first  car-rental  firm  to  equip  cars  with  state-of- 
the-art  navigational  and  security  systems  designed  to 
give  drivers  the  ability  to  contact  police  quickly  and 
provide  accurate  directional  a&sistance. 

Five  cars  m Avis’s  South  Rorida  fleet  are  cunently 
equipped  with  the  Guidesiar  Navigation^nformation 
System  and  an  emergency  police  alert.  By  year’s  end. 
the  company  expects  to  equip  least  200  more  rental 
vehicles,  said  Terry  Gordon,  a spokesman  for  the 
company,  which  is  based  in  Garden  City.  N.Y . 
Eventually,  the  company  hopes  to  e.xpand  the  security 
effort  toother  areas  of  the  nation,  Gordon  told  LEN. 

Avis  is  focu.sing  on  South  Rorida  because  of  nsing 
concern  about  the  safety  of  tourists  to  the  Sunshine 
Stale,  following  a series  of  highly  publicized  attacks  on 
visitors  in  recent  years.  Some  of  the  attacks  occurred 
against  tourists  dnving  rental  vehicles  with  idcnii lying 
stickcra  and  marks  on  license  plates,  most  of  which  are 
no  longer  used,  that  made  them  easy  prey  for  criminals. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  the  number  of 
visitors  to  Rorida  has  decreased  by  4 percent,  even 
though  the  number  of  crimes  committed  against  tounsts 
ha.s  apparently  dropped.  In  May.  Miami  International 
Airport’s  Tourist-Oriented  Police  reported  that  tourist 
crime  was  down  60  percent.  Overall,  the  rate  of  crime 
committed  against  the  40  million  tourists  who  visit  the 
slate  each  year  is  about  one-tenth  of  1 percent. 

The  Guidcsiar  system,  which  was  developed  by  the 


Zexd  USA  Corp.  ofFamiingion  Hills.  Mich  . and 
manufactured  by  Rockwell  Internationa],  is  a computer- 
programmed  route  guidance  system  that  gives  drivers 
tum-by-tum  directions  to  ihousantis  of  locations  in 
greater  Miami.  The  information  appears  on  a small 
video  screen  mounted  near  the  car’.s  instmment  panel.  It 
utilizes  special  vehicle  season,  and  location  capabilities 
of  the  Global  Positioning  System  used  by  boater., 
aviators  and  the  military  to  pinpoint  exact  geographic 
locations. 

The  electronic  maps  and  location  destination  direc- 
tories that  are  part  of  the  system  were  developed  by 
Navigation  Technologies  Inc  of  Sunnyvale.  Calif.  They 
will  provide  locations  to  thousands  of  destinations  in 
the  Miami.  Fort  I^udcrdale.  Boca  Raton  and  Palm 
Beach  areas,  including  restaurants,  hotels,  banks, 
hospitals  and  tourist  attracuons. 

The  emergency  police  alert,  developed  by  AirTouch 
Teletrac  of  Garden  Grove,  Calif . is  a two-way  wireless 
remote  signaling  system  that  can  be  activated  with  the 
push  of  a button.  It  provides  a coded  signal  that  relays 
information  about  the  car's  make,  model  and  model 
year,  color,  direction  and  speed  of  die  vehicle  to  a 
command  center  operated  by  the  company,  which  then 
transmits  the  information  to  police  dispatchers.  Police 
relay  a visual  signal  back  to  the  vehicle,  giving  the 
driver  confirmation  that  the  signal  has  been  received 

Avis,  which  has  tested  the  Guidcstar  system  in  its 
San  Jose.  Calif.,  market  since  1992.  said  customca- 
surveys  have  given  it  high  marks.  Eighty  percent  of 
those  surveyed  said  the  system  made  them  fed  more 
secure  while  operating  rental  vehicles. 
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People  & Places 


DoJ  heads  roll  — in 

New  bureau  chiefs  take  charge 


Nearly  alJ  of  the  five  program 
bureaus  administered  by  the  Justice 
Department’s  Office  of  Justice  Pro- 
grams now  have  directors,  following 
a flurry  of  Senate  confirmation  bear- 
ings  late  last  month  to  approve  the 
Ointon  Adminstraiion's  nominee.s. 

The  Senate  confirmed  Laurie 
Robinson  to  the  post  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Office  of 
Jastice  Programs,  which  oversees 
Natumal  Ire^rutc  of  Justice,  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  the  Of- 
fice of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention,  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance  and  the  Office  for 
Victims  of  Crime. 

The  Senate  also  approved  nomi- 
nees to  fill  the  top  .slots  in  the  four  of 
the  five  OJP  bureaus.  Nancy  Gist 
will  be  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Assistance;  Jeremy  Travis, 
director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice;  AUeen  Adams,  director  of 
the  Office  for  Victims  ofCrime,  and 
Dr.  Jon  Chaiken.  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics. 

At  fuess  time,  only  Assistant 
Deputy  Anomey  General  Shay 
Bikhik.  who  was  nominated  to  save 
as  administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  was  awaiting  Senate 
approval. 

Robinson  has  served  as  an  asso- 
ciate deputy  attorney  general  at  the 
Justice  Department  since  August 
1993.  Poor  to  joining  the  Clinton 
Admihistration,  she  wwked  with  the 
American  Bar  Association,  heading 
the  Criminal  Justice  Section  and  the 
Professional  Services  Divisfion.  She 
isa  1968  graduate  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity’s Pembroke  College  with  a de- 
gree in  political  science, 

CMst  has  served  as  the  d^wiy  chief 


counsel  for  the  ftivaie  Counsel  Divi- 
sion of  the  Committee  for  Public  Coun- 
sel Services  in  Boston  since  1984.  She 
is  also  the  fonner  director  of  Midwest 
Legal  Services  in  Detroit  and  assistant 
director  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
Legal  Services  Plan,  where  she  devel- 
oped a plan  that  became  a prototype  for 
private  attorney  provider  systems  na- 
tionwide. Gist  graduated  from  Yale 
University  Law  School  in  1973. 

Travis  comes  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
emraent  from  the  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Department,  where  he  la.st  served 
as  deputy  commissioner  for  legal  mat- 
ters. Travis  also  served  as  the  special 
counsel  to  the  police  commissioner,  in 
which  role  he  developed  the  ci^f's  Pdice 
Cadet  Corps,  which  served  as  a proto- 
type for  the  national  Police  Corps  in- 
cluded in  the  new  Federal  crime  legis- 
lation 

A fonner  law  clerk  for  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Ruth  Bader  Glnsburg 
when  she  was  a Federal  appellate  judge 
mWashington,  Travis  isa  1982  gradu- 
ate of  the  New  York  University  Law- 
School  and  also  has  a master's  in  public 
administration  from  NYU. 

Chaiken  is  a norcd  researcher  in 
operations  research  and  crinunal  jus- 
tice. specializing  in  developing  and 
applying  quantitative  methods  for 
improving  the  operation  of  government 
agencies  and  for  understanding  crimi- 
nal behavior  Prior  to  his  appointment, 
he  was  a fellow  at  Abt  Associates  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  where  he  served  as 
director  of  the  Federal  Justice  Statistics 
Project. 

Chaiken  is  the  author  or  co-audior 
of  numerous  works  on  the  relationship 
betweendniguseand  predatory  crime, 
multijurisdictional  drug  enforcement 
strategies,  and  supply  and  demand 
reduction.  A 1966  reapient  of  a doctor- 


ate in  matbemaucs  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  he 
assisted  the  FBI  in  the  development 
of  the  National  Incident-Based  Re- 
porting System. 

Adanus  was  the  legal  counsel  tor 
the  Rape  Treatment  Center  at  the 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Hospital 
Medical  Center,  where  she  provided 
counseling  and  advocacy  services 
for  hundreds  of  sexual  assault  vic- 
tims. She  has  worked  for  more  than 
20  years  with  victims  of  sexual  as- 
sault, and  is  the  co-founder  and  di- 
rector of  Stuart  House,  a nationally 
recopiized  model  program  for  sexu- 
ally abused  children. 

Adams,  a 1973  graduate  of 
Howard  University  Law  School,  has 
been  a technical  reserve  officer  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department, 
where  she  developed  a training  film 
about  sexual  assault  victims  She  also 
served  on  the  Steering  Commitieeto 
Implement  the  Christopher  Commis- 
sion Reforms,  which  were  drafted 
after  the  199!  beating  of  Rodney 
King. 

Bilchik,  the  nominee  for  the 
OJJDP  post,  was  named  associate 
deputy  attorney  general  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
m July  1993.  In  that  position,  Bilchik 
has  worked  on  issues  and  programs 
relating  to  youth  violence  and  delin- 
quency. child  abuse  and  neglect, 
and  comprehensive  crime  preven- 
tion and  early-intervenuon  planning. 

Previou.sly.  Bilchik  had  served 
with  the  state  aitcsney’s  office  in 
Miami  since  1977,  where  he  was 
head  of  the  juvenile  division  from 
1979  to  1982,  and  last  served  as  chief 
assistant  for  administration.  Bilchik 
earned  his  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida. 


Back  on 
patrol 

Former  New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner  Raj-mond  Kelly  arrived 
in  the  Haitian  capital  of  Port-au-Prince 
on  Oct  1 to  head  an  international  team 
of  1 ,(X)0  police  monitors  assigned  to 
overhaul  the  sinfc-ndden  nation’s  no- 
toriously brutal  police  force. 

Kelly.  53,  was  on  the  job  just  one 
day  after  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  (klbard  confirmed  reports  that 
the  3 1 -year  police  veteran,  who  headed 
the  NYPD  from  1992  to  1994,  had  ac 
cepted  President  Omlon’s  offer  to  over- 
see the  effon  to  rebuild  Ham's  police 
force.  Kelly  is  coordinating  monitors 
from  27  nations  who  will  accompany 
local  police  on  patrols  and  investiga- 
tions. report  on  their  performance  and 
guard  against  human-rights  abuses. 

Kelly’s  first  few  days  in  Haiti  were 
spent  mceung  with  military  officials 
who  control  the  local  police  and  defin- 
ing the  parameters  under  which  the 
monitoring  effort  will  proceed.  About 
500  monitors  were  expected  to  be  in 
place  by  the  first  week  of  October  The 
first  group — a force  of  26  from  Argen- 
una  and  the  United  Stales  — arrived  in 
Port-au-Pnnee  on  Sept  30. 

The  monitors,  who  will  cany  side- 
arms.  will  not  have  arrest  powers,  nor 
will  they  do  police  work  themselves. 
They  will  train  and  accompany  Haitian 
police  on  their  rounds,  and  will  inter- 
vene only  when  their  safety  is  threat- 
ened or  if  they  witness  extreme  cases  of 
brutality  committed  by  Haitian  police. 
Ultimately,  they  will  be  replaced  by  a 
6,000-membcr  United  Nations  force. 

”We  hope  to  have  them  with  the 
Haitian  police,  but  we  don’t  want  to 
take  over  the  policing  function,"  Kelly 
told  New  York  Newsday  shortly  after 
his  arrival-  One  of  the  team’s  biggest 
tasks,  he  added,  will  be  to  convince 
former  police  officers  to  rejoin  the  force. 
"It's  going  to  be  a real  selling  job" 
because  many  fear  reprisals,  he  said. 

Kelly  said  his  years  in  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  as  well  as  lus 
military  background  — he  served  in 
Vietnam  and  is  a colonel  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  — will  serve  him  well  m 
his  new  job. 

••Just  being  a New  York  City  cop,  1 
think  prepares  you  for  a lot  of  things,” 
said  Kelly,  who  heads  the  New  York 
office  of  Investigative  Group  Inc.,  a 


fmvatc  investigations  firm.  “I’m  ex- 
tremely proud  of  my  association  with 
the  Police  Department  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  if  I bring  anything  to  this 
job,  that’s  where  1 learned  it," 

The  ragtag  Haitian  police  force, 
which  played  a major  role  m the  1 99 1 
military  coup  against  the  country’s  first 
democratically  elected  president,  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide,  is  accused  of  a wide 
range  of  human-rights  abuses,  includ- 
ing the  murder  of  an  estimated  4,000 
supporters  of  the  ousted  President. 

The  glass 
ceiling 

Opportunities  for  advancement  were 
denied  to  one  of  the  FBI’s  first  female 
special  agents  because  of  the  “old  boy" 
network  that  is  still  entrenched  withm 
the  agency,  according  to  a Federal 
lawsuit  filed  against  the  bureau  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Joanne  E.  Misko.  the  plaintiff  in  a 
sex-disenmination  lawsuit  filed  on  Sept. 
7,  contends  she  was  repeatedly  pa.ssed 
over  for  promotion  in  favor  of  less- 
qualified  male  agents.  One  of  the  first 
two  women  hired  as  FBI  agents  in  1971. 
Misko,  53,  is  seeking  back  pay  of 
$20,0(K)  to  $25,000,  plus  legal  fees, 
said  her  attorney,  Leon  Friedman 

’’Although  she  made  an  exemplary 
record  in  all  of  her  assignments,  she 
wa.s  not  afforded  the  advancement  to 
which  she  was  entitled  because  of  the 
‘old  boy'  network  in  the  FBI,"  the 
lawsuit  charges.  "Time  and  time  again, 
agents  with  fewer  leadership  qualities 
than  herself  were  advanced.  The  atti- 
tude of  her  superiors  was  that  women 
could  not  lake  on  the  more  difficult 
assignments  which  she  asked  for." 

Misko  began  her  FBI  career  with 
the  white-collar  crime  squad  in  the  St. 
Louis  field  office.  Later,  she  transferred 
to  the  Pinsburgh  office  after  being 
accepted  into  a program  for  agents  in- 
terested in  advancing  to  leadership  po- 
sitions. In  1979,  Misko  accepted  an 
administrative  post  in  Washington,  but 
returned  to  Pittsburgh  in  1 98 1 to  marry 
a fellow  agent.  From  1981  to  1987, 
Misko  applied  for  five  supervisory  jobs, 
but  was  rejected  each  time 

The  lawsuit  said  that  dunng  her 
time  in  the  advanced  leadership  pro- 
gram. Misko  “received  numerous 
commendations  and  awards  and  re- 
ceived excellent  evaluations  from  her 


superiors.”  The  lawsuit  termed  her  move 
from  Washington  back  to  Pittsburgh  a 
“voluntary  demotion."  adding  that  her 
transfer  order  “specifically  noted  that 
she  was  still  to  be  retained  in  the  career 
development  program  and  would  serve 
as  a relief  supervisor  in  Pittsburgh." 

For  most  of  the  I980’s,  Misko 
worked  in  supervisory  roles,  but  never 
received  the  title,  pay  or  responsibili- 
ties that  go  with  such  posts.  She  was 
promoted  to  supervisor  in  1989,  Fried- 
man told  The  Associated  Press. 

Misko  left  the  FBI  early  last  month 
to  take  ajob  with  the  First  Union  Bank 
of  South  Florida,  partly  because  "she 
didn’t  see  piromotional  opportunities  in 
the  FBI.”  Fnedman  said 

FBI  spokesman  Nestor  Michnyak 
said  bureau  officials  have  made  no 
comments  on  the  lawsuit,  in  keeping 
with  its  policies  on  such  maners. 

Blood 

sport? 

They’re  as  tough  a group  of  football 
players  as  you’re  likely  to  find  on  any 
high  school  football  field,  but  with  a 
difference.  While  other  players  build 
their  reputations  on  scoring  and  tack- 
ling, these  players  have  buili  their  “reps” 
on  a different  kind  of  playing  field  — 
the  streets. 


“You  take  those  football  uniforms 
off  them,  and  every  crime  you  see 
committed  on  TV,  that’s  what  you  got 
here.”  said  Frank  Kush,  the  director  of 
the  Anzona  Boys  Ranch  Spartans, 
which  launched  its  inaugural  season 
last  month.  “You  name  it,  they’vedone 
it.  Robbery,  theft,  assault.  These  are  not 
Boy  Scouts  we’re  dealing  with.” 

The  ranch,  located  about  30  miles 
southeast  of  Phoenix,  is  home  to  incor- 
rigible youths  who  have  run  afoul  of  the 
law  once  toooften.  The  football  team  is 
the  ranch's  first  shot  at  Anzona  Inter- 
scholastic  Association  sports,  but  Kush, 
a former  Uruversity  of  Arizona  head 
coach,  told  The  Tempe  Daily  News 
Tnbune  that  a championship  season  is 
not  so  much  the  goal  as  is  instilling 
values  — concepts  that  are  practically 
alien  to  the  majority  of  the  players 
“Wins  and  losses  aren’t  what  this  is 
all  about,”  he  said.  “We’re  just  hoping 
that  they  make  some  progressand  learn 
some  positive  values  that  remain  with 
the  kids  after  they  leave  here.” 

About  54  youths  piaiticipate  on  the 
team.  Some  were  members  of  the  Bloods 
or  Crips  gangs,  while  others  belonged 
to  white-supremacist  skinhead  groups. 
Few  of  them  ever  played  football,  since 
most  never  made  it  to  high  school. 

Some  team  members  had  no  idea 
how  to  pul  on  protective  gear.  Several 
thought  their  hip  pads  were  some  sort 
of  mdustnal-strenglh  jockstrap.  ‘‘Some 
guys  pul  their  shoulder  pads  on  back- 


ward and  their  knee  pads  in  upside 
down.”  recalled  Russell  Anaya.  16, 
who  is  the  team’s  biggest  — and  proba- 
bly best  — player. 

"He  may  have  a future  playing  the 
game,"  said  Burke  Whitfield,  the 
ranch’s  principal  and  athletic  director. 
”lf  we  can  focus  him,  and  graduate  him 
from  ftom  the  program,  gel  him  into 
junior  college,  he  might  be  a Division  I 
player  a couple  years  down  the  road. 
But  if  we  don’t  focus  him  here,  he’s 
going  to  be  a big  jailbird.” 

The  ranch  is  a boot  camp-style  facil- 
ity that  arms  to  foster  the  discipline  that 
most  of  the  youths  never  received  while 
growing  up.  Building  a sense  of  com- 
mitment and  teamwork  among  the 
team’s  players  is  seen  as  just  as  impor- 
tant as  winning  games. 

■‘For  us,  winning  would  be  learning 
how  to  be  a man,"  said  Whitfield 
“You’ve  got  a kid  on  the  streets  who 
has  a pistol  in  his  pocket,  and  he  robs 
you.  In  his  eyes,  that’s  tough.  But  put 
him  on  the  field  and  have  him  get  his 
helmet  knocked  off  three  times,  [and] 
he  learns  that  he  didn’t  know  what 
tough  was." 

It’s  a learning  expenence  for  Kush 
as  well,  who  shows  the  spark  that  made 
him  a legend  in  college  football. 

"He  loves  it  out  here,”  said  Whit- 
field. "Frank  is  65  and  he’s  had  a lot  of 
medical  problems  in  recent  years,  but 
you’d  have  to  duct-tape  him  to  the  wall 
to  keep  him  from  being  out  there.” 
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'Stay  out  of  my  space'. 


By  design,  Dayton  fights  street  crime 


Two  years  ago,  the  Five  Oaks  sec- 
tion of  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  a neighbor- 
hood under  siege.  Drug  dealers  set  up 
shop  in  the  area,  bringing  an  influx  of 
outsiders  who  cruised  the  streets  look- 
ing for  drugs.  Prostitutes  moved  in  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  business 
that  resulted  from  the  increased  drug 
traffic.  Residents  stayed  off  neighbor- 
hood streets;  those  who  could  left  the 
area. 

The  ethrucally  and  economically 
mixed  area  of  about  5,000  residents, 
located  just  a stone's  throw  from 
downtown  and  two  major  highways, 
appeared  to  be  in  the  throes  of  an 
irreversible  decline. 

“We  felt  like  we  were  living  in  a 
state  of  siege,"  recalled  Patrick  Don- 
nelly, a University  of  Dayton  sociolo- 
gist who  has  lived  in  Five  Oaks  for  12 
years.  “The  neighborhood  was  liter- 
ally being  overrun  by  drugs,  crime  and 
prostitution.  There  was  nightly  gun- 


fire, and  cars  racing  up  and  down  the 
street  around  the  drug  houses." 

All  that  has  changed  since  Five 
Oaks  became  one  of  the  latest  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  country  to  incorporate 
the  principles  of  “defensible  space," 
a design  concept  developed  and  es- 
poused by  architect  Oscar  Newman, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Community  Design  Analysis  in 
Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

The  concept  is  not  new.  Newman 
developed  it  in  the  1960'swhenhewas 
teaching  at  Washington  University  in 
St.  Louis.  But  in  these  days  of  rising 
concern  about  crime  and  security,  the 
concept  has  found  a new  popularity  as 
a way  to  reduce  crime  and  allow  resi- 
dents to  reclaim  their  neighborhoods. 

“Defensible  space  is  a term  that 
describes  the  configuration  of  either 
housing  or  streets  which  allows  resi- 
dents to  better  control  the  spaces  in  and 
around  their  dwellings,"  Newman 


Trouble  in  the  fields: 
Residents  fed  up  with 
anti-marijuana  drive 


It 's  marijuana  harvesting  time  once 
again  in  the  three  northern  California 
counties  known  as  the  Emerald  Tn- 
angle  because  of  the  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  marijuana  produced  there. 
And,  once  again,  the  harvesters  are 
often  law  enforcement  agents  engaged 
in  an  aggressive  crop-eradication  effort 
that  has  some  residents  up  in  arms. 

Some  residents  of  Humboldt,  Me- 
docino  and  Trinity  counties  say  they've 
had  enough  of  low-tlying  National 
Guard  helicopters  scaring  their  chil- 
dren and  livestock,  camouflaged  agents 
trampling  their  gardens  and  fields  and 
the  siege  mentality  they  say  is  forced  on 
them  when  the  annual  eradication  ef- 
fort intensifies  each  fall. 

Some  have  banded  together  in  a 
group  called  Citizens'  Observation 
Group,  which  gathers  complaints 
lodged  against  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. Named  in  many  of  the' complaints 
is  the  Campaign  Against  Marijuana 
Planting,  a 12-year-old  inteijurisdic- 
donal  effort  that  utilizes  sheriffs’  depu- 
ties, the  Federal  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  and  the  National  Guard, 
according  to  Ed  Denson,  an  Alderpoint 
resident  who  runs  COG.  "They  are 
certainly  not  here  in  the  numbers  they 
used  to  be,  but  they  are  getting  more 
reckless,"  he  told  The  New  York  Times 
recently. 

Denson,  whose  group  does  not  take 
a public  position  on  marijuana,  but  does 
work  with  the  National  Organization 
for  the  Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws,  said 
a low-flying  CAMP  helicopter  fright- 
ened a stallion  so  badly  that  the  animal 
suffered  a heart  attack  and  died.  An- 
other resident  complained  that  a CAMP 
helicopter  landed  on  his  property  and 
took  water  without  permission. 

Authorities  deny  that  the  helicop- 
ters fly  too  low.  But  to  address  com- 
plaints, the  Humboldt  County  Sheriffs 
Department  held  a demonstration  in 
August  to  show  a crowd  of  200  resi- 
dents — some  of  whom  attended  with 
video  cameras  and  sound-measuring 
devices  — that  they  fly  within  permit- 
ted guidelines. 

Denson’s  group  may  not  endorse 
marijuana  legalization,  but  some  area 


residents  clearly  do.  They  point  out  that 
it  is  probably  the  area's  biggest  cash 
crop,  providing  the  major  source  of 
income  for  many  residents. 

"This  is  a depressed  area,”  said  Bill 
Blum,  a retired  carpenter  fromLayton- 
ville.  “A  lot  of  people,  out  of  despera- 
tion for  funds,  are  growing  marijuana, 
and  1 just  wish  CAMP  would  go  away.” 

One  local  radio  station  has  picked 
up  on  residents’  annoytuice  with  CAMP, 
going  so  far  as  airing  sightings  of  law 
enforcement  agents,  along  with  traffic 
and  weather  reports.  “TTie  Campaign 
Against  Marijuana  Planting  is  in  the 
wilderness  ridge  area  of  Branscomb,” 
noted  one  recent  KMUD  dispatch. 
“There  are  approximately  20  ground 
troopers  and  very  low  copter  overflight. 
Campaign  Against  Manjuana  Planting 
has  also  used  Branscomb  Road  as  a 
landing  zone.” 

“It’s  likea  Boy  Scout  outing  for  law 
enforcement,"  said  Jack  MaGuire,  the 
president  of  the  board  of  KMUD,  who 
added  that  the  station  airs  the  reports 
about  CAMP  out  of  concern  for  resi- 
dents’ safety.  “It’s  a kick.  They  get  free 
meals  and  board.  They  get  up  here,  and 
everyone  in  the  countryside  is  a crimi- 
nal.” 

For  their  part,  CAMP  officials  say 
they  have  succeeded  in  severely  cur- 
tailing the  size  of  the  local  marijuana 
harvest.  They  add  that  the  work  is  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  with  danger  com- 
ing from  the  rugged  terrain  agents  must 
cover  as  well  as  from  growers  seeking 
to  protect  their  crops  from  pxiachers  In 
August,  someone  shot  at  a CAMP  heli- 
copter on  a mission  in  Santa  Cruz 
County,  according  to  Dale  A.  Ferranto, 
special  agent  in  charge  of  CAMP. 

CAMP  faces  other  threats  as  well, 
Ferranto  added . Its  budget  has  been  cut 
from  $2  million  in  1988  to  $400,000 
this  year,  and  staffing  has  droppied  to 
less  than  50.  from  100  six  years  ago. 
Marijuana  eradication  “is  not  on  the  top 
of  the  list  anymore,"  he  said. 

Ferranto  had  blunt  advice  for  those 
who  complain  about  the  operation.  "If 
you  don’t  like  us.  then  quit  growing  the 
dope  up  there  or  tell  your  neighbors  to 
stop,  and  we’ll  stop  coming." 


explained.  “What  we  have  found  is 
that  it  is  possible  to  configure  or  recon- 
figure in  subsequent  retrofitting,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  can  control  the 
streets." 

In  Five  Oaks,  that  meant  splitting 
the  area  into  mini-neighborhoods,  then 
linuting  access  with  a system  of  strate- 
gically placed  gates,  speed  bumps,  street 
closures  and  landscaping  that  did  not 
conceal  criminal  activity.  Planning  was 
done  in  consultation  with  everyone 
who  would  be  affected  by  the  changes 
— pwlice,  fire  and  other  city  service- 
providers,  and  most  importantly,  the 
residents  themselves.  In  that  way. 
defensible  space  fits  “perfectly"  with 
principles  of  community  policing, 
Newman  observed. 

"Everybody  has  to  be  involved  in 
the  planning  process.”  he  said  in  a 
recent  interview  with  LEN.  “The  way 
I work  is  that  I come  in  and  make  a 


presentation  to  the  city  about  what 
we ' vc  done  in  other  places . Then  1 tour 
the  neighborhood  with  residents  and 
with  representatives  from  police,  fire, 
the  mayor's  office,  sanitation  depart- 
ments. and  the  residents,  They’re  all 
there  with  me  through  the  entire  plan- 
ning process.  All  of  the  decision-making 
is  collective.  The  definition  of  the  mini- 
neighborhoods is  done  by  the  resi- 
dents; they  define  where  the  bounda- 
ries will  be  " 

“You  can’t  do  this  in  a neighbor- 
hood if  the  majority  of  the  people  don’t 
want  anything  to  do  with  it,”  noted 
Lieut.  Mark  Siusek,  who  is  commarxler 
of  the  Police  Department’s  5th  Dis- 
trict, which  includes  Five  Oaks. 

The  redesign  of  35  gates  and  26 
alley  blockades  “has  made  an  amaz- 
ing difference,”  said  Donnelly , “Many 
drug  houses  have  been  shut  down  and 
crime  has  decreased  Neighbors  once 


again  feel  that  they  have  control  over 
theu'  neighborhood." 

"It  has  really  enhanced  the  secu- 
rity and  quality  of  life  in  that  particular 
neighborhood,"  said  Stusek.  "If  you’re 
in  the  neighborhood,  you  know  which 
streets  and  alleys  you  can  use  to  get 
where  you  want  to  go.  To  an  outsider 
who  might  want  to  come  in  to  loiter, 
sell  drugs  or  solicit  for  prostitution. 
It’s  too  difficult  for  them  to  ply  their 
trade  in  an  area  that’s  blocks  off  and 
closed.” 

The  redesign  is  two  years  old  next 
month,  and  evidence  of  the  turnaround 
in  Five  Oaks  is  abundantly  clear  in 
statistics  contained  in  a report  issued 
earlier  this  year  by  the  city's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Overall  enme 
is  down  26  percent,  and  violent  crime 
has  dropped  by  50  percent.  Robbery, 
burglary,  as.sault  and  auto-theft  are  all 
Continued  on  Page  6 


In  Ind.  town,  no  holding  back 
the  popularity  of  crime  watch 


Residents  and  police  in  Richmond, 
Ind.,  are  fighting  enme  one  block  at  a 
time. 

Police  say  a proliferation  of  crime- 
watch  organizations,  including  70  new 
groups  in  just  the  past  year,  has  led  to 
a crime  reduction  of  as  much  as  35 
percent.  "We  have  seen  drastic  de- 
creases in  those  areas,"  said  Officer 
Aaron  Stevens,  a nine-year  veteran  of 
the  77-officer  Police  Department-  "It 
goes  back  to  the  simplest  of  points  — 
people  just  looking  out  for  each  other  ." 

Stevens  said  more  than  300  block- 
watch  groups  are  currently  in  place  in 
Richmond,  a city  of  some  38,000  lo- 
cated about  70  miles  east  of  Indian- 
apolis. Anti-crime  groups  now  cover 
nearly  half  of  the  city’s  neighborhoods, 
and  “every  week  we’re  starting  up  two 
or  three  more,"  Stevens  said. 

Expanding  the  block-watch  pro- 
gram is  part  of  an  effort  by  the  city’s 
Neighborhood  Resource  Generation 
project,  which  was  launched  last  year 


by  the  Urban  Enterprise  Association 
of  Richmond  and  funded  by  the  Lilly 
Foundaoon,  to  deaeasc  crime  and  attract 
business.  “NRG  and  crime  watch  really 
went  hand  in  hand  because  the  purpose 
of  that  project  is  for  us  to  come  to- 
gether to  re-empower  our  neighbor- 
hoods, and  that's  what  they’re  doing," 
Stevens  told  LEN. 

Stevens  added  that  some  neighbor- 
hoods have  been  spurred  to  form  anti- 
crime groups  out  of  a sense  of  good- 
natured  civic  jealousy.  "It’s  a good 
kind  of  jealousy  becau.se  one  ihnving 
neighborhood  has  block  parties,  enme- 
watch  meetings  and  the  like,  and  an- 
other neighborhood  hears  about  it  and 
doesn’t  want  to  be  outdone.  It’s  broken 
down  a lot  of  barriers." 

Block-watch  groups  disseminate 
anti-crime  information  to  residents 
through  speakers,  brochures,  statis- 
tics. and  slide  and  video  presentations. 
"People  see  the  drastic  change  and 
realize  that  they  didn't  have  to  sit  out 


in  the  yard  all  night  long  with  a shot- 
gun," Stevens  said.  "It  was  merely 
the  fact  that  they  put  up  signs  up  on  the 
block  and  in  their  windows  publiciz- 
ing the  crime  watch.  They  sec  that  all 
it  is  is  a matter  of  us  being  aware  of 
each  other  and  common  sense." 

Residents  are  no  longer  hesitant  to 
pick  up  the  phone  and  notify  police 
when  they  spot  cnnunal  activity.  Ste- 
vens said.  “We’U  never  be  able  to 
show  statistically  how  many  enmes 
have  been  prevented  that  way,  but  wc 
think  the  number  is  probably  pretty 
amazing,”  he  added 

"Wc  just  kind  of  watch  out  for  one 
another  in  the  neighborhood  and  call 
the  police,  who’ll  come  out  and  sec 
what’s  going  on."  said  Jean  Pritchard, 
president  of  the  South  1 0th  Street  Park 
Neighborhood  Association.  Pntchard 
said  the  block  watch  has  definitely  cut 
the  number  of  burglaries-  The  biggest 
problem  in  her  neighborhood  now.  she 
said,  is  teen-age  loiicnng  and  graffiti 


Arrests  rise  & crime  dips,  but 
Texans  still  don't  feel  safer 


Amid  a background  of  rising  juve- 
nile arrest  rates,  the  overall  crime  rate 
in  Texas  dropped  by  7 percent  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1994  compared  to 
the  same  period  last  year,  the  state 
Department  of  Public  Safety  reported 
last  month. 

This  year's  declines  marked  the  first 
time  in  18  years  that  decreases  were 
reported  in  all  major  crime  categories, 
said  Col-  James  R.  Wilson,  ihedircctor 
of  the  DPS.  continuing  a trend  that 
began  in  1992.  "We  are  encouraged  to 
report  that  for  the  last  2*  years  Texas 
has  experienced  a continuous  decline 
in  the  volume  of  crime,”  he  said. 

DPS  statistics  showed  that  nearly 
2.400  fewer  violent  crimes  and  almost 
37,000  fewer  propeny  crimes  were 
reported  in  the  Lone  Star  State  in  the 
first  SIX  months  of  this  year.  The  de- 
clines in  the  stale  crime  index,  which  is 
based  on  the  number  of  reported  crimes 
per  100.000  residents,  showed  a 5.6- 
percent  drop  in  violent  crime  and  a 9.3- 
percent  reduction  in  property  enmes. 


Meanwhile,  the  number  of  juveniles 
arrested  for  crimes  in  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year  rose  to  88,42 1 — a 
15-percent  jump,  according  to  DPS 
figures. 

Despite  the  good  news,  a recent  poll 
shows  that  Texans  don't  feel  much  safer. 
The  survey,  conducted  by  the  Eppstcin 
Group,  found  that  72  percent  of  regis- 
tered voters  believe  crime  has  increased 
in  the  state  over  the  past  two  years 

Crime  has  been  a major  issue  in  the 
gubernatorial  race  between  Gov.  Ann 
Richards,  a Democrat,  and  her  Repub- 
lican challenger.  George  W Bush,  the 
son  of  the  former  President  Predicta- 
bly. the  latest  crime  figures  prompted 
another  round  of  sparring  on  the  issue 
between  the  two  candidates 

“It’s  pretty  hard  to  feel  safe  in  your 
home  when  you  have  a political  candi- 
date spending  millions  of  dollars  to  run 
scare  tactics  in  television  ads  over  and 
over  again  that  tells  you  crime  inon  the 
nsc  when  it  is  not,"  said  Chuck 
McDonald,  a spokesman  for  the 


Richards  campaign. 

McDonald  told  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  that  several  irutialives  begun 
during  Richards's  term  contributed  to 
the  decline,  including  cutting  by  half 
die  number  of  paroles  granted,  building 
75,000  new  prison  beds  and  doubling 
the  minimum  sentences  of  violent  of- 
fenders. 

“Crime  IS  every  Texan’s  No.  1 
concern,  as  it  should  be.  but  everybody 
has  an  obligation  to  acknowledge  the 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  Texas," 
he  said 

In  a statement,  Richards  also  lauded 
the  role  of  police  officers  have  played 
in  the  lower  crime  rate.  "They  arc 
winning  the  battle  against  crime,"  she 
said. 

Karen  Hughes,  a spokeswoman  for 
the  Bush  campaign,  noted  that  there 
were  64,864  aggravated  assaults,  rob- 
beries, rapes  and  murders  committed  in 
the  first  half  of  this  year  — numbers  she 
said  were  “way  too  many,  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  George  W Bush." 
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Recruitment  run  amok: 
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Washington  pays  price  for  rushed  hiring 
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Continued  from  Page  1 
cnminologisl  for  the  Indianapolis  Police 
Department,  say  the  repercussions  of 
Washington's  mass  hiring  is  a case  of 
history  repeating  itself. 

“All  known  cases  of  huge  influxes 
of  officers  have  been  disasters."  he 
said.  Among  them:  New  York's  hiring 
spree  in  the  late  1960's,  which  gave 
n.sc  toa  number  of  officers  engaging  in 
comiption  and  misconduct,  and  Mi- 
ami's accelerated  hiring  in  the  early 
1980's.  which  culminated  in  the  case 
of  the  drug-dealing,  homicidal  "River 
Cops." 

“The  pressure  lo  hire  a lot  of  people 
quickly  just  makes  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  what  needs  to  be  done, 
Sherman  observed.  "The  lesson  is: 
Don't  do  It  because  you'll  pay  a heavy 
price  in  civil  liability  and  damage  to 
the  department's  integrity  and  effec- 
tiveness." 

The  mass  hiring  in  Washington  look 
place  despite  a recommendation  made 
by  a blue-ribbon  panel  to  actually  reduce 
(he  size  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  said  James  Fyfc,  a pro- 
fessor of  criminal  justice  at  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia  Fyfc  was  a 
member  of  the  Rivlin  Commission, 
which  was  appointed  by  then-Mayor 
Marion  Barry  at  the  urging  of  Con- 
gress to  determine  how  the  distnet 
spent  Us  budget. 

"It  was  a very  interesting  sell." 
Fyfc  recalled,  "because  the  district 
was  going  through  this  tremendous 
crime  wave  and  we  were  suggesting 
that  the  way  to  deal  with  the  police  was 
to  reduce  the  department  from  4,  lOO  to 
3,500,"  recalled  Fyfe,  adding  that  the 
recommendations  were  not  made  public 
until  after  Uic  election  of  Mayor  Sharon 
lYatt  Kelly 

“I'm  convinced  (FulwoodJ  hired 
them  bccau.se  he  knew  we  were  going 
to  make  a recommendation  lo  cut  the 
department  — and  he  hired  them  with- 
out telling  anybody,"  Fyfc  said  in  an 
interview  with  LEN  "You  had  48 
very  involved  Washingtonians  sitting 
on  that  commission,  and  no  one  knew 
these  people  had  been  hired." 

Fyfe.  a former  New  York  police 


lieutenant,  said  the  recent  articles  in 
The  Post  raise  an  important  lesson  for 
police  departments  everywhere.  "It 
seems  to  me  that  every  time  a police 
department  has  hired  an  enormous 
number  of  people  in  a hurry,  problems 
follow."  he  said. 

Washington's  expcnence  also  il- 
lustrates what  can  happen  when  a po- 


some  pressure  to  get  them  through  the 
academy,  the  instructors  and  the  offi- 
cers rose  to  ihc  occasion.  We  did  the 

best  we  could The  instructors  were 

dedicated." 

Short-sightedness  on  the  part  of 
Police  Department  planners  greatly 
contributed  to  the  high  numbers  of 
1989-90  recruits  who  "ran  into  trouble 


"Every  time  a police  department  has 
hired  an  enormous  number  of  people 
in  a hurry,  problems  follow." 

— Prof.  James  Fyfe 


lice  department  becomes  too  politi- 
cized, Fyfc  suggested. 

“From  the  top  to  the  boftom,  no 
one  was  really  held  accountable,  he 
said.  “Police  officers  weren't  held 
accountable.  There  was  no  evaluation, 
time  was  not  recorded  — they  could 
basically  do  what  they  wanted.  The 
brass  was  not  held  accountable.  The 
Police  Chief  was  not  held  accountable 
for  deploying  people  in  a wise  manner 
or  for  the  conditions  of  the  city.  The 
Mayor  could  always  escape  accounta- 
bility by  claiming  that  any  criticism 
was  racist  or  by  going  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 

The  Post  articles  portrayed  a police 
academy  that  had  few  resources  at  its 
disposal,  was  understaffed  and  had 
more  than  a few  lackluster  instructors 
— factors  that  contributed  to  the  num- 
ber of  officers  hired  during  1989-90 
who  became  involved  in  misconduct 
or  cnminal  activity.  But  Gail  Fisher- 
Stewart,  a former  Washington  police 
captain  who  retired  in  1992.  said  the 
articles  "didn’t  present  the  whole 
picture." 

"Even  though  there  may  have  been 
some  hinng  where  complete  background 
investigations  weren’t  done,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  officers  were  good  offi- 
cers." said  Fisher-Stewan,  who  was 
an  instructor  at  the  Police  Academy 
during  the  penod  documented  by  The 
Post.  "Even  though  we  were  under 


with  the  law."  Fisher-Stewart  said. 
Officers  hired  in  the  late  1960's  were 
eligible  to  retire  in  the  late  1 980's,  and 
the  department  knew  but  failed  to  plan 
for  that  prospect. 

"Instead  of  hiring  a class  a year, 
where  you  might  have  gotten  maybe 
one  person  who  ran  afoul  of  the  law. 


when  you  wait  and  hire  20  years  worth 

in  a short  amount  of  time,  the  20 
officers  who  would  have  gotten  in 
trouble  over  the  20-year  period  are  all 
massed  in  that  group.  When  you 
hire  1 ,600.  you  can  expect  a certain 
number  will  slip  through  the  cracks.  It 
Just  happened  that  they  all  slipped 
through  the  cracks  because  they  were 
hired  at  the  same  time,”  she  said. 

Hubert  Williams,  the  president  of 
the  Washington-based  Police  Founda- 
tion. said  The  Post's  report  failed  to 
address  the  extent  to  which  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  the  department 
after  the  mass  hiring  might  have  been 
due  to  an  influx  of  young  officers  "or 
as  a result  of  a group  of  individuals 
within  the  mix  of  officers  of  all  ages.” 

"We  know  that  young  officers  in 
the  first  three  or  four  years  arc  more 
aggressive,  the  ones  who  like  to  test 
the  outer  perimeters  of  the  organiza- 
tion's police  and  rules,"  he  said. 

Washington’s  expenence  shows  the 
price  police  agencies  might  pay  when 


they  inslituie  accelerated  hiring  pro- 
grams with  a large  number  of  recruits. 
Williams  acknowledged. 

"The  argument  can  be  made  that 
there's  a cost  you  might  pay  by  going 
that  route,"  he  said.  "It's  up  to  the 
police  chief  and  his  sense  of  the  situ- 
ation. his  acumen  and  political  savvy, 
to  make  judgments.  And  whatever 
judgment  he  makes,  there'll  be  a price. 
There’s  no  .such  thing  in  this  case  as  a 
decision  that’s  neutral,  that's  without 
a pnee." 

Mass  hirings  "will  strain  your  re- 
sources and  some  people  will  fell  through 
the  cracks."  asserted  Fisher-Stewart. 
who  is  now  a private  consultant  and 
designs  training  program-s  for  police 
departments,  "li  takes  a lot  of  people 
10  adequately  investigate  a large  num- 
ber of  [new  recruits],  especially  if  you 
want  in-depih  investigations.  You  have 
to  take  into  account  whether  or  not 
they’re  being  hired  locally  or  from 
across  the  country,  and  whether  you've 
allocated  the  resources  for  that." 


Dayton  neighborhood 
blocks  out  street  crime 


DC  Chief:  We  were  forced  into 
hiring  disaster  by  Congress 


Continued  from  Page  5 
at  their  lowest  rates  in  five  years. 

Where  once  homeowners  pragi- 
cally  had  to  beg  for  buyers,  housing 
sales  are  now  up  55  percent,  and  prop- 
eny  values  m the  area  have  climbed  by 
15  percent.  The  costs  of  providing 
police  services  to  the  neighborhood 
have  also  fallen  because  residents  call 
police  less  often. 

"The  cost  of  the  gates  on  a street 
with  40  houses  [about  $12,000)  is  equal 
10  the  increase  in  value  of  one  of  those 
houses  m just  one  year."  said  New- 
man. who  said  the  cntiie  yearlong  project 
cost  about  $700,000.  The  cops  tell 
me  that  they  go  lo  the  neighborhood 
about  20  percent  of  the  time  that  they 
used  to." 

In  addition,  Newman  noted,  there 
was  no  displacement  of  crime  into  the 
surrounding  area  because  crime  there 
went  down  as  well.  "The  criminals 
have  just  left  the  whole  area."  he  said 

While  the  redesign  may  inconven- 
ience some  residents  who  now  have  to 
take  indirect  routes  to  reach  their  homes. 


Donnelly  said  the  majority  feel  it  is 
worth  It.  "Most  people  are  willing  to 
tolerate  a slight  inconvenience  in  ex- 
change for  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  life  that's  come  with  the  defensible 
space  plan."  he  said 

Newman,  who  has  applied  the  de- 
fensible-space concept  to  scores  of 
neighborhoods  and  public -housing 
projects  nationwide,  currently  is  work- 
ing with  Justice  Department  to  devise 
similar  plans  for  50  neighborhoods  in 
10  U.S.  cities.  He  says  the  increased 
interest  has  been  fueled  by  a shared 
feeling  of  friistration  that  old  methods 
to  contain  enme  just  aren’t  working. 

"What  we’re  finding  throughout 
the  country  is  people  feeling  that  drug 
dealing  and  the  criminal  activities  re- 
lated to  It  are  really  taking  over  the 
country,"  Newman  said.  "Tb;y  feel 
that  the  drug  trade  is  too  profitable  and 
far  too  organized  for  police  activity 
alone  to  handle  it.  People  want  to  begin 
to  change  their  street  system  and  hous- 
ing so  they  can  take  control  and  assist 
in  the  process." 


Washington.  D.C.,  Police  Chief  Fred  Thomas  admits 
that  the  department  may  have  taken  shortcuts  in  the 
recruiting  process  and  that  the  quality  of  training  may 
have  suffered  in  a rush  to  hire  over  1.500  cops  five  years 
ago,  but  he  says  that  under  his  command,  the  agency  has 
taken  major  steps  to  ensure  such  a situation  does  not 
repeat  itself. 

Thomas  made  his  comments  during  a recent  interview 
with  L^N  in  which  he  offered  his  view.s  on  a senes  of 
articles  in  The  Washington  Post  documenting  shortcom- 
ings in  the  department’s  recruitment,  selection  and  train- 
ing processes  during  a hinng  surge  m 1989  and  1990.  The 
newspaper  said  the  shortcuts  that  were  taken  unwittingly 
opened  the  door  to  many  people  who  probably  never 
should  have  been  police  officers,  including  a number 
who  were  later  arrested  for  crimes  ranging  from  shoplift- 
ing to  drug-dealing  and  murder. 

“Certainly,  we're  not  perfect,"  said  Thomas,  who 
retired  in  1 985  as  a deputy  chief,  but  was  asked  by  Mayor 
Sharon  Pratt  Kelly  to  return  as  chief 
two  years  ago.  “We  made  a lot  of 
mistakes,  but  we’ve  learned  from 
those,  attempted  to  correct  them  and 
provide  quality  service  to  our  citi- 
zens." 

"Any  lime  an  agency  of  our  size 
is  forced  to  hire  large  numbers  of 
officers  — as  we  were  forced  lo  do 
by  Congress  — you  can’t  help  but 
have  a disastrous  effect  in  both  ihe 
short  and  the  long  term,"  he  added. 

Hinng  was  suspended  m Febru- 
ary 1993  while  the  department  con- 
ducted an  intensive  overhaul  of  the 
recruitment  and  selection  process, 
including  devising  a new  list  of  cn- 
tcria  that  would  automatically  dis- 
qu^ify  undesirable  candidates.  Other 
steps  taken  by  Thomas's  admini- 
stration include  a new  written  ex- 
amination; beefed-up  background 
investigations  earned  out  by  former  investigators  from 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management;  an  expansion 
of  entry-level  training  to  six  months;  implementation  of 
a four- week  residential  traimng  component  for  recruits  at 
an  Army  facility  in  Quanlico,  Va.;  polygraph  tests;  in- 
creasing the  probationary  penod  from  12  to  18  months, 
and  an  ongoing  in-service  training  program  for  current 
officers  and  management  seminars  for  supervisors. 

The  department  also  is  trying  to  keep  recruit  classes 
small — about  30officers  each  — which  helps  to  increase 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  training,  according  to 
Thomas. The  agency  is  equipped  to  handle  about  300-350 
applicants  each  year,  the  Chief  said.  ''Once  we  achieve 


that  maximum  capacity,  the  whole  infrastiuciure  starts  lo 
break  down." 

Thomas  said  nearly  6.000  applicants  have  taken  the 
entrance  examination  since  December.  "Our  goal  is  to 
hire  one  out  of  every  10  applicants,  and  we’ve  got  an 
outstanding  group.  We  have  about  179  recruits  hired  in 
the  last  12  or  13  months  in  training  right  now." 

Current  recruits  are  older  than  thosehired  in  1989  and 
1990,  Thomas  noted,  and  many  have  prior  military 
expenence.  "We  just  appointed  a group  of  30  officers  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  The  average  age  was  28,  the  average 
length  of  military  service  was  6.4  years,  and  the  average 
educational  level  was  13.5  years.  So  what  we're  getting 
now  IS  a much  older  candidate,  one  who  has  good  work 
ethics  and  is  accustomed  to  working  in  a team  environ- 
ment," the  Chief  said. 

The  agency  is  also  keeping  on  top  of  the  attitnon  rate, 
so  that  retiring  officers  are  replaced  gradually,  not  all  at 
once,  as  was  the  case  in  1989  and  1990.  Thomas  said, 
"There's  a tendency  in  law  enforce- 
ment for  things  lo  come  up  in  peaks 
£uid  valleys.  You'll  hire  a large  group, 
and  a large  group  will  leave  at  the 
same  time  because  they  were  hired 
at  the  same  time.  One  must  strive  to 
have  a much  more  balanced  proc- 
ess" 

The  department  no  longer  has  lo 
abide  by  a residency  requirement  in 
place  at  the  time  of  the  mass  hiring 
that  may  have  limited  the  agency’s 
applicant  pool,  Thomas  noted,  but 
those  who  make  the  cut  must  live 
within  25  air  miles  of  the  district 
The  Chief  admits  that  thedepart- 
nient’s  rush  to  hire  more  than  1,500 
officers  in  two  years  forced  it  to 
skimp  on  background  checks  and 
cut  back  on  training,  but  he  insisted 
that  the  majority  of  the  officers  hired 
dunng  that  Qme  have  faithfully  carried 
out  their  duties.  “The  lion’s  share  of  the  officers  we  hired 
dunng  that  time  are  the  backbone  of  this  department," 
Thomas  asserted.  "They’re  the  most  productive  officers 
we  have." 

The  proof  of  the  department's  turnaround,  Thomas 
maintained,  is  in  the  lower  crime  rates  recorded  in  the 
district  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year.  "Our  crime 
rate  is  down  8 percent  for  the  year.  Our  violent  crimes  are 
down  9 percent  and  our  homicide  rate  is  down  1 6 percent 

ihe  lowest  it's  been  in  the  last  six  years.  So  the  officers 

we  hired  in  1989  and  1990  are  the  sames  who  now 
comprise  most  of  the  workforce,  the  same  officers  who 
are  driving  the  crime  rate  down." 


Chief  Fred  Thomas 
Agency  is  learning  from  mistakes. 
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Is  it  truly  an  assessment  center? 

The  10  essential  elements  to  look  for 


By  F.  Michael  McLaurin 

An  assessment  center  is  an  excellent  management  tool  for 
identifying  suitable  candidates  for  promotion.  An  assessment 
center  may  also  be  used  to  identify  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  an  employee  or  an  organiiation.  Unfortunately,  in 
too  many  cases,  well-meaning  administrators  design  and 
implement  assessment  centers  which  are  not  “true"  assessment 
centers.  Fortunately,  there  are  nationally  recognized  standards 
as  to  what  constitutes  a "true"  assessment  center. 

The  most  important  blueprint  for  making  such  a determina- 
tion can  be  found  in  “Guidelines  and  Ethical  Considerations 
for  Assessment  Centers.”  which  were  developed  by  the  Task 
Force  on  Assessment  Center  Guidelines  and  were  endorsed  by 
■ the  17th  International  Congress  on  Assessment  Center 
Methods  in  1989.  The  guidelines  identify  10  essential  elements 
for  a process  to  be  considered  an  assessment  center:  job 
analysis,  behavioral  classification,  assessment  techniques, 
multiple  assessments,  simulations,  assessors,  assessor  training, 
recording  behavior,  reports,  and  data  integration. 

A properly  conducted  job  analysis  is  a cornerstone  of  the 
assessment  center  process.  The  assessment  center  planning 
process  should  be  influenced  by  the  results  of  the  job  analysis, 
which  will  identify  the  type  of  tasks  to  be  conducted  by  the 
incumbents  in  that  position  along  with  the  various  knowledge, 
skills  ^d  abilities  needed  to  perform  those  tasks  successfully. 

The  first  step  in  conducting  the  job  analysis  should  be 
reviewing  the  job  description.  Properly  written  job  descrip- 
tions will  accurately  describe  the  typical  tasks  of  the  position 
along  with  various  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  required  for 
the  position.  Incumbents  should  be  interviewed  to  determine 
any  additional  tasks,  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  that  may 
need  to  be  considered,  and  which  are  most  important  and  are 
performed  most  frequently.  All  responses  should  be  compared 
with  the  job  description.  The  results  of  the  job  analysis 
provides  assessment  center  designers  with  key  information 
from  which  to  select  behaviors  to  be  tested  and  exercises  to 
be  used.  Behavioral  classifications  must  also  be  identified  for 
the  position,  based  on  information  obtained  through  the  job 
analysis. 

These  classifications  will  serve  as  a basis  upon  which  the 
assessors  will  evaluate.  Each  assessment  center  should  be 
limited  to  approximately  10  different  behavior  classifications. 
Testing  for  loo  many  classifications  will  increase  the  risk  of 
confusing  the  assessors  by  having  them  observe  too  many 
different  types  of  behaviors  during  an  exercise. 

Assessment  center  designers  should  insure  that  the 
assessment  techniques  that  are  used  will  provide  information 
on  the  behavioral  classifications  selected.  To  assist  in  this 
effort,  multiple  assessment  techniques  must  be  used.  These 
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techniques  may  include  interviews,  role-playing  exercises,  and 
presentations;  job-related  simulations  should  be  included . 

Simulations  should  replicate  actual  job  situations  that  the  can- 
didate is  likely  to  encounter.  The  number  of  simulations  needed 
would  depend  upon  the  type  of  position  being  filled.  All 
assessment  techniques  should  be  pre-tested  to  determine  whether 
the  necessary  information  will  be  obtained.  Persons  other  than 
the  candidates  should  be  used  for  the  pre-test. 

Each  exercise  must  have  multiple  assessors  who  will  observe 

"Each  assessment  center 
should  be  limited 
to  approximately 
1 0 different  behavior 
classifications.  Testing  for 
too  many  classifications 
will  increase  the  risk 
of  confusing  the 
assessors." 

and  evaluate  each  candidate  and  not  compare  the  candidates 
against  each  other.  Frequently  three  assessors  per  exercise  will  be 
used.  For  exercises  such  as  leaderless  groups,  there  should  be  one 
assessor  per  candidate  in  the  exercise.  No  assessor  should  be 
disqualified  based  on  race,  sex,  or  similar  ciiteria.  Instead, 
assessment  center  designers  should  endeavor  to  have  assessors 
who  are  representative  of  the  profession  and  the  community. 

Assessors  must  be  trained  before  the  as.sessment  center.  Such 
training  should  include  information  on  the  organization,  the  posi- 
tion being  assessed,  behavior  classifications  being  assessed,  as- 
sessment techniques  to  be  used,  the  classifications  that  will  be 
measured  in  different  exercises,  and  expected  behaviors. 
Assessors  must  also  demonstrate  proficiency  in  observing  and 
recording  behavior,  forms  to  be  used,  evaluation  and  rating  pro- 
cedures. how  the  data  will  be  integrated,  and  assessment  center 
policies. 

Proper  training  vdll  yield  good  results,  while  poor  training 


will  be  evidenced  by  assessors  who  record  behaviors  that  are 
not  supportive  of  the  dimensions  being  observed  or  the  score 
given.  Other  evidence  of  improper  training  would  include 
assessors  who  do  not  understand  the  dimeasions  being  tested 
and  those  who  unknowingly  violate  various  assessment  center 
procedures 

Each  assessor  must  be  able  to  meet  established  guidelines 
as  noted  above  before  beginning  the  assessment  center.  Thavc 
who  do  not  meet  the  traimng  objectives  should  be  given 
additional  training  or  be  replaced.  New  assessors  should 
receive  at  least  two  days  of  training  for  each  day  of  the 
assessment  center  exercise.  The  time  between  training  and 
initial  service  as  an  assessor  must  not  exceed  six  months;  if 
more  time  has  elapsed,  or  if  the  assessor  has  conducted  fewer 
than  two  assessment  centers  in  two  years,  refresher  training 
should  be  conducted. 

A systematic  procedure  should  be  used  to  record  specific 
behavioral  observations.  In  many  cases,  the  assessment  center 
manager  will  have  the  assessors  use  handwritten  notes,  obser- 
vation scales,  behavioral  checklists  or  prc-pnnted  scoring 
forms.  Assessors  must  also  prepare  a report  or  record  of  their 
observations  during  an  exercise  in  preparation  for  the 
integration  discussion.  Frequently  this  is  done  thniugh  the  use 
of  various  scoring  forms  with  supporting  comments  by 
behavior  classification. 

Integration  of  behaviors  is  essential,  whether  ba.sed  on 
pooled  information  from  asse.ssots  and  from  techiuques  used  at 
a meeting  of  the  assessors,  or  through  a statistical  integration 
process  validated  m accordance  with  professionally  accepted 
standards.  During  the  integration  discussion,  asses-sors  should 
report  information  obtained  through  their  observations.  Addi- 
tionally. assessors  must  report  only  that  information  directly 
related  to  the  assessment  process. 

Information  may  be  successfully  integrated  by  consensus  or 
some  other  method  of  arriving  at  a joint  decision.  It  is 
imperative,  however,  that  the  assessors'  methodology  be 
supported  by  research  evidence  showing  reliable  and  valid  ag- 
gregations of  the  observations 

As  the  Guidelines  Identify  the  characteristies  of  a “true”  as- 
sessment center,  they  also  suggests  criteria  which  do  not 
constitute  an  assessment  center.  These  areas  include  panel 
interviews  as  the  only  exercise  or  technique,  using  only  a test 
battery  composed  of  pencil-and-paper  measures,  or  single 
assessor  evaluation  or  no  pooling  of  data  by  the  assessors. 

(F.  Michael  McLaurin,  M.P.A.  is  ihe  author  o/  ‘Develop- 
ing Quality  Assessment  Centers.  ’ He  may  be  reached  at  ( 704) 
535-84S4  or  you  may  write  to  him  at  P.O.  Box  391.  Newell, 
NC  28 1 26-0391.) 


US  acts  to  plug  holes  In  Southwest  border 


The  Federal  Government  is  intensi- 
fying its  efforts  to  contain  illegal  immi- 
gration on  the  border  between  Mexico 
and  California,  with  the  launching  last 
month  of  a six-point  program  aimed  at 
increasing  border  secunty. 

Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  an- 
nounced the  plan  duringaSept.  ISvisit 
to  San  Diego,  which  has  been  deluged 
with  illegal  Mexican  immigrants  in 
recent  years  and  where  efforts  to  secure 
the  border  have  sometimes  resulted  in 
violence. 

Illegal  immigration  is  a major  issue 
in  Califomia  in  this  political  year,  with 
both  Gov.  Pete  Wilson,  who  is  seeking 
re-election,  and  his  opponent,  Kathleen 
Brown,  calling  for  tougher  strategies  to 
secure  the  border.  Califomia  voters  also 
will  consider  Proposition  187  — the  so- 
called  “Save  Our  State”  initiative  co- 
authored by  a former  regional  director 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  — which  would  bar  illegal 
immigrants  already  in  the  state  from 
obtaining  most  public  services. 

Earlier  this  year.  Wilson  sued  the 
Federal  Govemment  for  reimbursement 
of  state  costs  of  illegal  immigration  and 
to  prod  Washington  to  enforce  immi- 
gration laws  and  secure  the  border. 

The  new  Federal  plan,  dubbed 
“Operation  Gatekeeper."  will  put  220 


of  the  700  new  Border  Patrol  agents  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Southwest  to  work  in 
the  San  Diego  area,  Reno  said.  The 
Federal  Govemment  will  help  states 
pay  for  the  costs  of  incarcerating  crimi- 
nal aliens  under  the  plan,  which  also 
includes  fingerprinting  illegal  immi- 
grants caught  in  the  San  Diego  area, 
expediting  deportations  from  3,000  to 
6,000  annually,  and  shoring  up  the 
border  with  better  lighLs  and  fences. 

The  plan  is  expected  to  be  dupli- 
cated later  in  other  border  areas,  offi- 
cials said. 

Reno  said  the  plan  does  not  involve 
the  useof  blockades,  like  the  one  pul  up 
by  Border  Patrol  chief  Sylvestre  Reyes 
in  El  Paso.  Texas,  that  is  credited  with 
an  80-percent  plunge  in  illegal  cross- 
ings at  the  Rio  Grande  and  a 1 5-percent 
drop  in  crime  That  tactic  is  said  to  have 
decreased  apprehensions  of  illegal 
immigrants  from  122.355  in  1993  to 
34. 1 888  in  the  first  six  months  of  1 994. 

The  20-mile  blockade  — which  was 
ayearoldonSept.  19  — is  said  to  have 
contributed  to  a decrease  in  border  ar- 
rests from  23,743  in  October  1993  to 
8,692  in  August  1994.  Car  thefts  in  El 
Paso  — a crime  that  has  strained  rela- 
tions between  police  on  both  sides  of 
the  border — fell  from  nearly  2,000  in 
fiscal  1993  to  1,100  in  fiscal  1994. 


Burglaries  also  decreased  by  50  per- 
cent in  the  same  period,  and  the  value 
of  confiscated  drugs  rose  553  percent 
from  $96.3  million  to  $628.6  million. 

The  newly  appointed  western  re- 
gional director  of  INS,  Gustavo  De  La 
Vifta,  says  he  plans  a gradual  buildup 
of  Border  Patrol  agents  that  will  be  in 
place  sometime  this  month.  Some  of 
the  agents  will  be  stationed  further 
inside  Califomia  to  intercept  illegal 
aliens  who  manage  to  sneak  past  agents 
posted  at  the  border,  said  De  La  Vifta. 
whasc  new  post  puls  him  in  charge  of 
6.000  INS  employees  in  a seven-state 
region,  including  over  50  INS  district 
and  Border  Patrol  chiefs. 

DeLaVifta.a25-yearveteranofthe 
Border  Patrol  who  who  served  four 
years  as  chief  of  the  Border  Patrol  s San 
Diego  office,  opposes  the  “blockade" 
strategy  that  has  reduced  illegal  immi- 
gration into  El  Paso,  and  which  is  sup- 
ported by  both  Wilson  and  Brown. 

“It's  a solid  approach."  he  said  of 
his  plan,  which  is  awaiting  the  approval 
of  Justice  Department  officials.  “It's 
not  as  dramatic  as  the  El  Paso  opera- 
tion. (But)  we  worked  so  hard  to  elimi- 
nate the  violence  and  try  to  make  it  a 
more  controllable,  peaceful-type  situ- 
ation, that  any  operation  that  would 
result  in  a volatile  situation  I don’t 


want  to  touch." 

Among  De  La  Vifta’s  lop  priorities 
are  deciding  whether  to  keep  in  place 
the  freeway  checkpoints  manned  by 
Border  Patrol  officers  m northern  San 
Diego  County.  He  told  The  Los  Ange- 
les Times  that  he  is  leaning  toward 
closing  the  checkpoints,  which  have 
been  criticized  because  of  traffic,  chases 
and  accidents.  With  illegal  crossing 
showinga  15-perccnt  decline  this  year. 
De  La  Vifta  said  his  border  plan,  if 
effective,  would  preclude  the  need  for 
the  freeway  checkpoints. 

“We  have  got  to  lake  a look  at  the 
checkpoint  situation."  he  said.  “It  might 
have  worked  several  years  ago,  but  we 
are  up  to  five  or  six  thousand  vehicles 
per  hour  going  through  those  check- 
points.” 

During  his  tenure  as  San  Diego’s 
Border  Patrol  chief.  De  La  Vifta  was 
able  to  turn  around  what  had  been  a 
confrontational,  even  violent  stance 
between  agents  and  illegal  aliens.  Riots, 
shootings  and  clashes  between  agents 
and  immigrants  were  then  routine;  the 
tattered  fence  that  marked  the  bound- 
ary between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  was 
a visible  reminder  of  the  nation’s  fail- 
ure to  secure  its  borders. 

Under  De  La  Vifla’s  watch,  a six- 
mile-long  metal  fence  was  erected  on 


the  border,  high-intcnsiiy  lights  were 
installed  and  other  infrastruclur<  im- 
provements were  earned  out . The  Bor- 
der PaOol  sought  closer  ties  with  Grupo 
Beta,  a Mexican  police  unit  fonned  in 
1990  to  protect  migrants  from  enmi- 
nals  and  brutal  Border  Patrol  agents. 
“When  I look  back  at  those  days,  and  1 
go  out  to  the  field  now,  it’s  a big  differ- 
ence,” De  La  Vifta  recalled.  “People 
were  dying  out  there  " 

On  the  first  four  nights  of  Opera- 
tion Gatekeeper.  Oct.  1 -A,  the  enhanced 
infrastructure  and  other  improvements 
contributed  to  a total  of  2,722  appre- 
hensions of  immigrants  trying  to  cross 
the  border  illegally,  compared  with 
1,667  apprehensions  on  the  same  four 
nights  a year  earlier 

linmi  grants  who  want  to  sneak  across 

the  border  in  the  San  Diego  area  must 
now  confront  the  l2-foot-tall  sobd  steel 
fence,  along  with  teams  of  agents 
patrolling  in  boats  and  trucks  and  on 
dirt  bikes,  all-tenain  vehicles  and 
horseback-  The  agents  arc  also  equipped 
with  new  radios,  night-vision  scopes 
and  motion  detection  equipment. 

Officials  are  hoping  that  the  in- 
crease in  apprehensions  will  ultimately 
give  way  to  a sharp  reduction  in  at- 
tempted illegal  crossings,  as  has  been 
the  experience  in  El  Paso 
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Silverman,  Soiis: 


C-OP  training:  Just  how  real  is  it  anyway? 


By  Eli  B.  Silverman 
and  Carmen  L.  SnlLs 
(First  of  two  pans.) 

Here  wc  go  again.  New  and  differeni  types  of 
training  for  community  police  officers  are  an 
obvious  necessity.  Just  look  at  all  the  scholarly 
litefature  that  underscores  the  urgency  of  substan- 
baliy  revamped  and  upgraded  training  for  officers 
engaged  in  this  new  philosophy  or  style  of  polic- 
ing. Yet  what  do  we  know  about  community 
police  training? 

Basically,  it  can  be  summed  up  as  “now  you 
see  It  and  now  you  don't."  The  ephemeral  nature 
of  this  training  is  attributable  to  a number  of 
factors. 

With  only  a few  notable  exceptions  (McElroy, 
1993;  Trojanowicz  and  Bucqueroux,  1994;  Sadd 
and  Gone,  1994;  Weisel  and  Eck,  1994.  Greene, 
Bergman  and  McLaughlin.  1004),  the  attention 
paid  to  the  goals  and  resultant  controversies  sur- 
rounding community  policing  far  exceeds  the 
study  of  its  actual  implementation.  Moreover, 
even  within  this  finite  body  of  work,  systematic 
attenuon  to  community  policing  training  has  been 
scant  indeed  (O’Keefe  and  Oettmeir,  1988;  Tro- 
janowicz and  Belkna,  1986). 

A review  of  this  limited  literature  suggests 
some  basic  conclusions.  First,  that  examinations 
of  the  changes  required  for  the  transformation 
toward  community  policing  repeatedly  stre.ss  the 
crucial  role  of  training.  Training  and  other  im- 
plementation programs  are  viewed  as  key  indica- 
tors of  a department's  commitment  to  community 
policing,  as  evidenced  by  resource  allocation.  For 
example.  Goldstein  (1987)  supported  the  view 
that  the  provision  of  resources  is  essential  for 
community  policing  to  be  effective.  Six  years 
later.  Goldstein  still  noted: 

"|TJo  gam  full  value  from  changes,  and  to 
sustain  them,  changes  are  also  necessary  in  the 

f Eii  B-  Silvenmn,  Ph.  D. . is  a professor  in  the 
DepanmentofLaw.  Police  Science  and  Criminal 
Justice  Admimsiraiion  at  John  Jay  College  of 
Crirmnal  Justice.  Carmen  L Solis  is  a professor  in 
the  SEEK  Depanment  at  John  Jay  College.  They 
have  collaborated  in  training  and  evaluation 
regarding  comtnunity  policing,  super\'ision  and 
muliiculluralism. ) 


organization  and  leadership  of  the  police  depart- 
ment in  its  staffing,  training,  and  recruitment,  and 
in  its  mtemal  working  environment.  Thus,  a change 
in  direction  requires  more  than  tinkering. . . . 

“Preparation  for  the  empowerment  of  officers 
requires  changes  in  recruitment  standards  and 
training,  establishing  guidelines  for  the  exercise 
of  discretion,  and  inculcating  values  in  officers 
that,  in  the  absence  of  specific  directions,  guide 
their  decision  making. . . . 

“But  properly  trained  and  motivated  officers, 
given  the  freedom  to  make  decisions  and  act 
independently,  will  respond  with  enthusiasm.  They 
will  grasp  the  concept,  appreciate  its  many  dimen- 
sions. and  skillfully  fill  their  new  roles.  TTiese 
officers  will  solve  problems,  motivate  citizens 
and  join  together  to  do  things  for  themselves,  and 
create  a feeling  of  security  and  good  will.  Equally 
important,  the  officers  will  find  their  work  de- 
manding but  very  satisfying."  (Goldstein.  1993) 

A second  finding  is  that  despite  the  public 
pronouncements,  there  seem  to  be  few  if  any 
reports  of  systematic,  systemic,  comprehensive 
approaches  to  community  policing  training. 

Goldstein  (1993)  noted; 

“When  one  looks  at  what  has  been  done,  it  is 
troubling  to  find  that  a department’s  investment  in 
the  reonentation  of  management  and  supervisory 


Fazzini: 


personnel  often  consists  of  no  more  than  a day  at 
the  academy  and  sometimes  not  even  that.  . . 

’Training  to  support  changes  of  the  magrutude 
now  being  advocated  in  policing  requires  more 
than  a one-shot  efTort  consisting  of  a few  class- 
room lectures’’ 

In  a recent  community  policing  textbook  (Miller 
aixJ  Hess,  1994)  for  example,  one  does  not  firxl  the 
word  “training"  in  either  the  table  ofcontentsorin 
the  index.  Training  is  mentioned  in  the  text  under 
the  topic  of  “overcoming  resistance  to  change." 
"Hie  two  relevant  references  simply  note  the  im- 
portance of  “iMoviding  in-service  training  in  prob- 
lem-solving skills  for  veteran  officers  and  manag- 
ers [and]  altering  the  nature  of  the  traiiung  given 
to  new  recruits  to  include  problem-solving  skills." 

A 1994  survey  of  community  policing  training 
in  26  states  breaks  down  this  training  into  seven 
components.  Its  findings  are  instructive.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  academy  training  hours  per  state 
devoted  to  basic  community  policing  components 
such  as  problem-solving  (2.2  hours),  cultural 
diversity  (3.2)  and  agency  change  (.8)  is  quite 
limited.  Moreover,  this  exceeds  the  number  of 
hours  offered  for  in-service  and  equivalency  train- 
ing in  these  areas  per  state  (The  ASLET  Journal, 
July/August  1994). 

New  York  City’s  experiences  with  community 


policing  provide  a useful  illustration.  In  a 1991 
document  spelling  out  the  Police  Department’s 
community  policing  philosophy,  rationale  and 
approach,  former  police  commissioner  Lee  P. 
Brown  noted  that: 

“Department  trairung  systems  will  be  enhanced 
and,  in  some  instances,  totally  revised.  They  will 
teach  new  skills  required  for  community  policing, 
such  as  problem-solving,  crime  prevention,  and 
community  organization." 

A year  later,  the  department  issued  a 33-page 
document  co-authored  by  Commissioner  Brown 
and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  forTraining,  Elsie 
Scott.  Titled  “Executive  Session,  Training  Im- 
plications of  Community  Policing,"  it  devotes 
only  its  last  chapter,  consisting  of  a mere  two 
pages,  to  ’Training  Plan  and  (TurTiculum." 

These  two  pages  in  fact  contain  no  curriculum 
and  simply  refer  to  recruit  training  being  revised 
to  develop  those  skills  required  for  community 
policing.  The  only  cumcular  topics  mentioned  are 
those  such  as  “department  mission  and  values, 
crime  prevention  training,  latent  prints,  history  of 
policing,  problem-solving  methodologies,  con- 
ducting iiutial  investigations,  crime  analysis,  tac- 
tical planning  beat  book,  community  and  neigh- 
borhood dynamics,  fear  of  crime,  inter/intra- 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


Rewards  of  community  service 


By  Mark  A.  Fazzini 

Millions  of  dollars  are  available  for  commu- 
nity service  projects,  yet  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies fail  to  take  advantage  of  such  funds. 

Community  service  is  not  a new  idea,  Many 
Native  Americans  subscribed  to  the  notion  of 

(Mark  A.  Fazzini  is  a lieutenant  with  the  Olym- 
pia Fields,  III.,  Police  Department.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Prairie  State  College  boardof  trustees, 
as  well  as  a volunteer  with  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  other  community  service  groups  in  the 
suburban  area  south  of  Chicago.) 


contributing  to  their  tribe  and  working  to  preserve 
the  natural  community  around  it.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son postulated  that  “a  debt  of  service  is  due  from 
every  man  to  his  country,  proportioned  to  the 
bounties  which  nature  and  fortune  have  measured 
to  him. . . ." 

The  first  national  service  fxogjam  in  the  United 
States  came  during  the  administration  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  (CCC).  Between  1933 
and  1942,  this  program  put  up  to  4 million  people 
to  work  reforesting  and  preserving  millions  of 
acres  of  land  and  on  other  conservation  projects. 


The  United  States  is  truly  unique  in  the  number 
of  organizations  that  exist  to  provide  community 
service.  The  list  is  seemingly  endless:  girls  and 
boys  clubs,  professional,  educational  and  blue- 
collar  labor  organizations,  religious,  cultural  and 
social  groups,  financial,  governmental  and  envi- 
ronmental groups,  to  name  just  a few. 

These  organizations  range  in  size  from  small 
local  groups  with  few  members  to  groups  with 
national  memberships  numbering  in  the  tens  of 
thousands  or  more.  They  may  have  been  formed  to 
assist  a commuruty  for  a one-block  area  or  to 
represent  and  further  national  service  throughout 
the  country.  There  is  one  single  thread  that  can  be 
seen  to  link  all  of  these  different  groups  together, 
however,  and  that  is  service.  Whether  to  an  indi- 
vidual, group  or  community,  they  provide  service 
to  assist,  change  or  benefit  people’s  lives.  They 
help  to  address  some  of  our  nation's  social  prob- 
lems. And  these  organizations  not  only  provide  a 
benefit  to  those  they  serve;  the  volunteers  them- 
selves often  feel  rewarded  for  the  positive  experi- 
ence. 

As  a 20-year  veteran  in  law  enforcement,  I 
have  attempted  to  get  others  in  the  profession 
involved  in  community  service  projects,  whether 
working  with  the  American  Cancer  Society,  a 
neighborhood  family  service  center,  or  a local 
homeless  shelter  program.  Officers  are  often  re- 
luctant to  give  their  time.  When  asked,  they  often 
respond,  “I’m  too  busy,”  or  “Why  should  I volun- 
teer?" 

I have  enjoyed  substantial  personal  growth 
fiom  my  involvement  in  various  service  programs 
in  my  area.  1 have  learned  to  understand  some  of 
the  problems  affecting  my  community,  and  have 
been  able  to  work  toward  their  solution.  1 have 
expanded  my  organizational  abilities  and  learned 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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lALEP  eschews  reinventing  the  wheel 


If  you’re  involved  in  police  planning,  budgeting,  crime 
analysis,  program  evaluation,  or  statistical  analysis,  where  can 
you  go  for  help  and  advice?  That’s  easy.  Join  the  International 
Association  of  Law  Enforcement  Planners  (TALEP). 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


It’s  made  up  of  about  1,000  people  — some  sworn  officers, 
some  civilians  — with  a diverse  range  of  responsibilities  in 
police  agencies.  Some  work  in  divisions  for  planning  and 
research  in  large  departments.  Others  are  in  special  services, 
support  services,  research  and  development  units,  or  planning 
and  training  Some  are  police  chiefs  in  small  departments. 

lALEP's  immediate  past  president  is  Theresa  J.  McElwain, 
the  director  of  support  services  for  the  State  College,  Pa.. 
Municipal  Police  Department.  Her  term  as  president  ended 
with  lALEP’s  annual  conference,  held  Oct,  2-7  in  Jackson 
Hole.  Wyo.,  when  she  was  succeeded  by  Alan  K.  Hyder,  who 
is  in  charge  of  planning  for  the  Asheville,  N.C.,  Police 
Department. 

McElwain's  job  responsibilities  are  fairly  typical  for  a 
police  planner.  "My job  include,s  planning,  budgeting,  seeking 
grants,  and  coordinating  training  for  the  department.”  she 
explained.  She  is  a civilian  employee  of  the  State  College 
police,  which  has  54  sworn  officers  to  police  a city  of  36,000. 
(The  city  is  also  home  to  Penn  State  University,  which  has  its 
own  police  force.) 

lALEP’s  purpose  is  neatly  summed  up  in  its  oft-slated 
rhetorical  question.  "Why  reinvent  the  wheel?"  It  is  essentially 
a cleannghouse  and  forum  for  information  and  discussion  of 
innovations,  issues  and  problems  confronting  law  enforce- 
ment. Each  year,  its  Police  Planners  Training  Conference 
exposes  members  to  authorities  on  current  trends  in  policing 


and  experts  in  planning  methods,  in  addition,  lALEP  offers  a 
computerized  index  of  scores  of  programs,  policies  and  proce- 
dures developed  by  law  enforcement  agencies  The  service  is 
called  Planning  Abstract  Listing  Service  (PALS),  which  is  on  the 
SEARCH-BBS  (computer  bulletin  board),  lALEP's  members  can 
search  PALS  by  modem  to  find  out  about  projects  that  may 
provide  them  with  information  they  need  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 

Through  PALS,  for  example,  an  lALEP  member  could  find 
out  what  other  agencies  have  done  to  improve  firearms  training, 
set  policy  on  the  use  of  force,  utilize  civilian  volunteers,  deploy 
the  patrol  force  for  greater  efficiency,  raise  funds  for  DARE  pro- 
grams. train  investigators,  and  prepare  older  officers  for 
retirement  or  second  careers. 

lALEP  has  a quarterly  newsletter  called  the  ’"Exchange,” 
which  also  fosters  information  swaps.  It  tells  members,  for 
instance,  which  lALEP  people  are  working  on  a handcuff  study, 
a juvenile  offender  program,  a paperless  report  proces>,  the 
Identix  fingerprint  system,  and  incident  command  systems.  You 
can  find  out  which  fellow  members  want  to  know  more  about 
computer  systems  for  records  management,  G04  Scooters,  and 
how  to  use  malls  for  police  precincts  or  community  service 
centers. 

For  its  1993  membwship  directory,  lALEP  asked  its 
members  to  indicate  their  areas  of  interest  or  specialization.  Not 
surprisingly,  policy  and  procedures  topped  the  list,  with  73 
percent  of  members  showing  interest.  Strategic  long-range 
planning  was  second,  with  53  percent,  and  grants,  community 
policing,  program  evaluation,  administrative  support,  research 
methods,  and  allocation  and  deployment  all  topped  40  percent. 
Former  president  McElwain  surmised  that  grants  will  move  up 
on  the  interest  scale  in  the  next  membership  survey.  "Remem- 
ber." she  said,  "that  survey  was  taken  in  1993  and  there  wasn't 
much  grant  money  available.  There  might  be  more  now  with 
passage  of  the  enme  bill." 


To  enhance  the  profession.  lALEP  has  two  levels  of  certifi- 
cation for  members  who  meet  certain  criteria.  To  become  a 
Certified  Law  Enforcement  Planner,  a member  must  have 
studied  research  methods,  statistics  and  English  composition, 
and  have  other  educational  or  work  experience.  The  higher 
certification.  Advanced  Law  Enforcement  Planner,  requires 
five  years  of  law  enforcement  work,  including  three  years  in 
planning,  plus  a four-year  college  degree  and  other  qualifica- 
tions. 

lALEP  has  eight  regional  chapters,  which  have  their  own 
information  exchanges  and  schedules  of  meetings.  They  are 
Rorida  (for  the  Southeast);  Intermounlain  (Idaho.  Montana, 
northern  Nevada,  northern  Utah,  and  Wyoming);  Michigan 
(Great  Lakes  area).  Regional  Association  (Connecticut. 
Delaware.  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania);  Pacific 
Northwest  (including  western  Canada);  Southwest,  and 
southern  and  northern  California  chapters. 

I ALEP  is  the  offspring  of  two  earlier  organizatioas  for 
police  planners  — the  Association  of  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  and  the  National  A.ssociation  of  Police 
Planners.  APPRO,  established  in  1970,  was  primarily  a 
chapter-oriented  organization,  with  its  strength  in  the  Pacific 
Nonhwc.si,  the  Southwest,  and  Ronda.  NAPP  was  strictly 
national  from  its  start  in  1980  After  holding  some  joint  con- 
ferences. APPRO  and  NAPP  achieved  a friendly  merger 
starting  September  1991.  when  their  boards  became  one,  The 
final  steps  of  the  merger  will  be  completed  this  year. 

(Ordviuy  P.  Burden  is  president  of  the  Low  Enforcement 
Assistance  Foundation  and  chairman  of  the  Naiioml  Law 
Enforcement  Council.  He  welcomes  correspondence  to  his 
office  at  24  WyiuJham  Court,  Nanuel,  NY  1 0954-3845. 
Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  executive  director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  article.) 


Letters 


Community  service  is  its  own 
reward  for  law  enforcement 


Forst  reasoning 

To  the  editor: 

In  the  Sept.  30,  1994,  issue,  Brian 
Forst  wrote  an  article  for  the  Forum 
page  regarding  the  statistical 
considerations  required  for  reliable 
protein  and  DNA  testing  as  used  by 
forensic  laboratories  to  determine  the 
source  (individualization)  of  biological 
evidence.  One  point  that  he  raised 
warrants  clarification,  namely  the  use 
of  the  multiplication  rule  by  criminalists 
in  their  evaluation  of  a bloodstain  found 
at  the  Nicole  Brown  Simpson  residence. 

Three  genetic  markers  were 
analyzed:  ABO,  phosphoglucomutase 
(PGM)  by  subtyping,  and  Esterase  D 
(EsD).  The  criminalists  reported  that 
the  combination  of  the  three  blood  types 
found  in  the  bloodstain  would  be 
expected  to  iKcur  with  a frequency  of 
0.43  percent  in  the  population  of  Los 
Angeles  Mr.  Forst  asserts:  "The  LAPD 
blood  expert's  0.43  percent  figure  in 
the  Simpson  case  may  be. ..incorrect 
because  it  was  denved  by  multiplying 
the  simple  probability  of  blood  type  A 
by  the  simple  probabilities  of  each  of 
the  enzyme  test  results  obtained  from 
the  droplet,  as  though  the  three  blood 
characteristics  were  independent. . . ." 

Here  are  the  facts  (albeit  in 
somewhat  technical  language  that  a 
technical  issue  demands).  The  ABO 
genetic  marker,  the  PGM  genetic  marker 
and  the  EsD  genetic  marker  all  result 
from  genes  located  on  different  (non- 
homologous)  chromosomes-  These 
markers  are  passed  from  generation  to 
generation  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Mendelian  inheritance,  namely  ihe 
law  of  segregation  of  genes  in 
homologous  chromosomes  and  the 
independent  assortment  of  genes  on 
non-homologous  chromosomes,  What 
this  means  is  that  these  genetic  markers 
are  inherited  independently  of  one 


another  and  it  is  therefore  valid  to 
multiply  the  frequency  of  blood  types 
for  each  of  the  systems,  since  the 
probability  of  finding  all  three  types 
simultaneously  in  the  same  stain 
(assuming  no  mixing  of  bloods)  is  the 
multiplicand  of  the  probabilities  of 
finding  each  type  in  that  stain. 

Mr.  Forst  is  correct  in  raising  the 
issue  for  DNA  analysis,  for  here  too  the 
multiplication  rule  is  used  to  establish 
the  frequency  of  a genetic  profile  or 
banding  pattern  Most  DNA  profiling 
(RFLP)  laboratories  use  four  or  five 
probes  in  their  analyses.  For  a four- 
probe  system,  one  would  expect  to 
generate  patterns  consisting  of  a total  of 
anywhere  from  four  to  eight  bands, 
depending  on  whether  the  donor  were  a 
homozygote  or  heterozygote  for  the 
genes  in  question.  Each  band  has 
associated  with  it  a probability  of 
occurrence  in  a particular  population. 
The  probability  of  finding  all  bands  (4. 
5. 6. 7 or  8)  is  calculated  by  multiplying 
the  probabilities  for  finding  each.  This 
is  only  valid  if  the  bands  are  inhented 
independently  of  each  other. 

Not  every  probe  should  be  used  for 
forensic  purposes.  Probes  that  are  not 
independent  of  each  other  will  provide 
the  analyst  with  false  information. 
Studies  should  be  (and  have  been) 
performed  that  demonstrate  which 
probes  are  useful  and  which  are  not. 
Probes  that  detect  regions  of  the  genome 
found  not  to  be  independently  inhented 
should  not  be  used  in  forensic  caseworii 
We  will  certainly  hear  more  about 
this  aspect  during  Ihe  pre-trial  DNA 
admissibility  hearing  in  the  OJ 
Simpson  double-honucide  trial. 
LAWRENCE  KOBILINSKY,  Ph  D. 

Professor  of  Biology  and 
Immunology 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
New  York.  N Y 


Continued  from  Page  8 
how  to  get  things  done,  even  with  vol- 
unteer staffing.  I have  been  able  to 
make  personal  contacts  in  a wide  vari- 
ety of  fields,  which  in  turn  increases  my 
chances  of  success  for  projects  I’m 
working  on.  And  best  of  all.  I continu- 
ally meet  new  people  and  make  new 
friends.  I can  genuinely  say  that  in- 
volvement with  community  service 
organizations  has  ennehed  my  life  in 
many  ways, 

The  law  enforcement  profession  has 
much  to  gain  from  involvement  with 
community  service  projects.  Police 
departments  are  constantly  looking  for 
ways  to  interact  with  the  corrununity 
and  improve  their  image,  or  sustain  an 
already  good  working  relationship. 
Community  service  projects  are  one 
mechanism  for  accomplishing  this  end. 
Encouraging  line  officers,  supervisors 
and  command  personnel  to  become 
involved  should  be  a prionty  of  all  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Police  departments  regularly  train 
their  officers  in  a variety  of  prionty 
focus  areas.  Community  service  can 
thus  also  become  a service-learning 
vehicle  to  educate  officers  in  areas  that 
are  traditionally  ignored 

There  seems  to  be  a hesitation  on 
Ihe  pan  of  some  officials  to  encourage 
involvement  because  of  political  over- 
tones or  concerns.  There  are  two  schools 
of  thought  on  this:  those  who  feel  com- 
munity service  involvement  will  hurt 
Ihe  organization,  and  those  who  be- 
lieve It's  all  right.  I believe  that  in- 
volvement can  only  help  an  organiza- 
tion, as  long  as  you  are  not  working  on 
the  mayor’s  re-election  campaign  as 
your  preferred  form  of  "community 
service." 

In  most  instances,  volunteenng  to 


And  Federal  grants 
are  available  to  help 
get  you  started. 

give  your  time  to  a community  service 
organization  will  bedone  on  a personal 
level.  The  benefits  you  receive  will 
thus  stem  from  the  satisfaction  that  you 
have  contributed,  from  having  done  a 
good  job  or  helped  in  some  way,  or 
from  having  e.stablishcd  contacts  that 
will  be  useful  to  you  in  the  future. 

On  occasion,  the  department  may 
want  to  become  involved  directly.  The 
department  can  benefit  from  the  pub- 
licity, setting  a good  work  ethic  for  its 
employees,  learning  from  direct  in- 
volvement about  community  issues, 
resolution  ofa  community  problem,  or 
from  developing  useful  contacLs. 

With  the  passage  of  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Trust  Act, 
signed  into  law  on  Sept.  21,  1993,  a 
new  Federal  initiative  — AmeriCorps 
— was  created  to  inspire  individuals 
nationwide  to  become  involved  in 
community  service  projects.  Through 
the  development  of  a partnership  strat- 
egy, the  Federal  Government  is  put- 
ting $155  million  into  AmenCorps 
grants  during  the  1994  fiscal  year. 
These  awards  are  to  be  focused  on 
national  and  state  priority  areas  There 
arc  four  ruitional  pnorities:  education, 
human  needs,  the  environment,  and 
public  safety.  Projects  are  fuiKled  based 
on  predetermined  criteria,  one  being 
the  locality's  ability  and  willingness  to 
match  a portion  of  the  funding 

Through  AmenCorps,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  being  given  the 
opporturuty  to  apply  for  Federal  funds 
to  assist  them  in  fighting  enme.  while 


at  the  same  time  encouraging  commu- 
mty  service.  Public  safety  offtciaLs 
have  the  opportunity  to  develop  part- 
nerships to  make  their  communities 
safer.  A booklet  wntten  and  published 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Council,  titled  "National  Service  and 
Public  Safety"  (NCJ- 146842)  provides 
a “tip  of  the  iceberg"  glimpse  of 
projects  that  might  qualify  for  Amcri- 
Corps  funding 

In  Illinois,  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor’s Advisory  Council  on  Senior  and 
Voluntary  Action  is  charged  with  the 
review  of  grant  proposals  submitted  for 
funding  As  a member  of  the  council 
this  year.  I was  able  to  partake  in  an 
exciting  opportunity  to  be  involved  in 
a.ssisting  community  service  initiatives 
throughout  the  state.  Regrettably, 
however,  there  wa.s  only  one  law  cn- 
foreement  agency  that  applied  directly 
for  these  fund-s. 

Establishment  of  neighborhood 
watch  programs,  victim  counseling 
assistance,  and  youth  working  with 
police  to  conduct  extensive  commu- 
nity education  campaigns  on  enme 
prevention  ore  just  some  of  the  ideas 
that  can  be  worked  into  AmenCorps 
programs.  A key  to  AmeriCorps  fund- 
ing is  to  make  sure  your  program  gets 
things  done  in  a measurable  way.  and 
that  the  proposal  is  based  on  collabora- 
tive efforts  among  local  groups.  It  is 
my  hope  that  many  more  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  will  apply  for  Amen- 
Corps funds  in  the  future. 

Community  service  is  something 
that  every  law  enforeemeni  agency 
throughout  the  country  should  be 
committed  to.  It  crunches  in  countless 
ways  the  lives  of  participants  and  the 
lives  of  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
them.  It  makes,  better  citizens  of  us  all . 
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NYPD  seeks  answers  as 
suicides  near  a record 


Suicides:  a concern  for 
police  survivors,  too 


Members  of  the  Concerns  of 
Police  Survivors,  a support  organi- 
zation for  relatives  of  police  offi- 
cers killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  know 
well  the  trauma  such  a tragic  loss 
can  inflict  on  families. 

Last  month,  the  group  announced 
a plan  to  study  police  suicides  by 
setting  up  a data  base  of  surviving 
families  and  co-workers  affected  by 
such  tragedies.  The  group  hopes  to 
compile  enough  information  to  iden- 
tify a pattern  or  set  of  warning  signs 
that  can  be  used  to  prevent  suicides. 

The  group,  based  in  Camdenton, 
Mo.,  estimates  there  are  three  times 
more  police  suicides  than  Ime-of- 
duty  deaths,  making  suicide  the 
leading  cause  of  death  among  law 
enforcement  officers  with  an  esti- 
mated 400  deaths  annually. 

Long  considered  the  dark  secret 
of  law  enforcement,  suicide  doesn't 
affect  just  police  officers,  the  group 
said  in  a recent  statement.  "The  issue 
of  suicide  has  taken  on  a new  impor- 
tance to  Concerns  of  Police  Survi- 
vors since  our  membership,  too,  is 
experiencing  the  loss  of  surviving 
family  members  to  suicide,"  ihe  group 
said. 

"This  past  year,  we've  had  a 
widow  who  committed  suicide,  and 
an  officer,"  said  Susan  Umlauf, 
program  director  of  COPS,  "We're 
finding  that  it's  becoming  a prob- 
lem.” 


Umlauf  said  the  group  would 
like  to  have  the  participation  of  at 
least  500  family  survivors  of  police 
suicides  or  survivors  of  those  who 
died  in  the  line  of  duty  who  have 
themselves  committed  suicide.  Their 
effort  has  been  slowed  by  the  stigma 
with  which  many  still  view  the 
phenomenon,  she  said. 

“It's  just  barely  getting  off  the 
ground,"  Umlauf  said.  "But  unfor- 
tunately, it's  going  rather  slow.  I 
don't  know  whether  people  just  don't 
want  to  talk  about  it  or  they’re  not 
interested  in  being  part  of  the  study. 
But  we  are  trying  the  best  we  can." 

Umlauf  told  LEN  the  group  also 
hopes  to  compile  enough  useful 
information  to  aid  police  agencies 
m getting  help  for  officers  at  risk  for 
suicide.  'The  information  COPS 
gathers  will  be  analyzed  by  an  inde- 
pendent research  group,  she  added, 
"once  we  get  enough  people  to  help 
us." 

“It’s  something  that  nobody  wants 
to  talk  about,  which  makes  it  even 
more  difficult  to  try  to  gather  infor- 
mation on."  Umlauf  said. 

[For  information  about  the  sui- 
cide study,  write  to  Concerns  of 
Police  Survivors.  P.O.  Box  3199. 
Camdenton,  M065020,  orcall3l4- 
346-49II  (fax:  314-346-1414}.  All 
information  will  be  treated  confi- 
dentially.J 
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surveys  of  18.000  patrol  officers  be- 
tween 1990 and  I993.and studies of57 
suicides  of  officers  from  1985  to  1994. 

New  York  City’s  police  suicide 
rate  — already  the  highest  among  major 
U.S.  police  departments  — is  several 
times  higher  than  that  of  the  general 
population,  Ivanoff  found,  with  29 
.suicides  per  lOO.fKX)  police  deaths 
compared  with  12  per  100,000  deaths 
in  the  U.S.  population  as  a whole. 

This  year's  toll,  which  already  equals 
the  record  of  10  suicides  set  in  1987, 
has  NYPD  officials  concerned  about 
how  to  convince  officers  that  they  will 
not  jeopardize  their  jobs  by  seeking 
help,  and  they  arc  intensifying  efforts 
to  identify  officers  who  might  be  ai 
nsk  for  committing  suicide. 

Dr.  Eloise  Archibald,  director  of 
the  Police  Department’s  Psychologi- 
cal Services  Section,  said  she  agrees 
with  the  police  foundation's  assess- 
ment. but  noted  that  some  of  this  year’s 
cases  don't  fit  the  pattern. 

“This  year,  there  were  a few  where 
It  appeared  In  be  more  of  a reaction  to 


getting  into  trouble  with  the  job  — or 
at  least  the  fear  of  getting  in  trouble  — 
that  seemed  to  be  the  precipitating 
factor.  That’s  not  the  usual  pattern 
among  police  suicides  here,"  she  said. 

Although  some  of  the  suiades  appear 
to  be  impulsive,  spur-of-the-moment 
acts,  Archibald  said  that  many  of  the 
victims  were  slowly  edging  toward 
self-destruction  long  before  they  actu- 
ally took  their  own  lives. 

"People  need  to  be  careful  about 
assuming  that  the  incident  that  appears 
to  be  the  precipitant  is  the  whole  rea- 
son for  the  suicide,"  she  told  LEN.  “In 
my  experience,  people  who  commit 
suicide  are  people  who  have  been 
unhappy  fora  very,  very  long  period  of 
time,  sometimes  their  entire  lives. 
There's  an  accumulation  of  things  that 
upset  them,  then  they’ll  be  an  event 
that  acts  as  the  last  straw." 

Following  the  two  suicides  on  Sept. 
6.  Police  Commissioner  William  Brat- 
ton announced  that  about  200  police 
officers  who  have  been  placed  on 
modified  duty  because  they  are  under 
investigation  or  face  departmental 


charges  would  be  evaluated  by  the 
dcparrmeni's  Health  Services  Division. 
They  will  join  the  300  to  400  each  year 
referred  to  the  Psychological  Services 
Section,  which  provides  counseling  to 
troubled  officers,  and  the  200  who 
come  in  on  their  own,  said  Archibald. 

The  section  also  evaluates  "several 
hundred"  officers  annually  who  have 
cxpenenced  traumatic  incidents,  such 
as  shootings,  as  part  of  its  trauma 
debriefing  program. 

Several  efforts  instituted  in  recent 
years  are  continuing,  Archibald  noted. 
Her  unit  conducts  outreach  efforts  at 
the  Police  Academy,  supervisory  and 
precinct  levels  aimed  at  educating 
officers  about  stress,  suicide  and  other 
mental  health  issues.  A film  about 
suicide,  “By  Their  Own  Hand,"  which 
was  commissioned  in  1992,  continues 
to  be  shown.  A new  film  is  on  the 
drawing  board,  and  it  will  be  shown  in 
conjunction  with  a lesson  plan  being 
specially  devised  for  it. 

The  department,  which  has  already 
instituted  a hotline  run  by  its  Early 
Intervention  Unit,  also  plans  a peer 
support  group  in  which  officers  could 
talk  about  their  problems  with  union 
delegates  or  receive  referrals  for  help 
from  trained  peers,  Archibald  said. 
“They  are  often  the  people  who  are 
privy  to  problems  that  cops  are  hav- 
ing," she  noted.  “Cops  would  be  less 
likely  to  go  to  a supervisor  than  a union 
person." 

Yet  with  so  many  resources  cur- 
rently available,  why  don’t  officers 
experiencing  problems  take  greater 
advantage  of  them?  One  reason,  Archi- 
bald said,  is  fear  of  losing  one’s  job. 

"There’s  a widespread  belief  within 
the  department  that  if  you  come  for- 
ward with  problems,  it  will  have  a 
negative  effect  on  your  career,"  she 
observed-  “Certainly  a lot  of  people 
believe  that  if  you  come  forward  and 
say  you’re  suicidal,  then  your  career  is 
in  jeopardy.  So  we  tell  people  to  try  to 
get  help  before  it  will  have  an  effect  on 
their  careers.  Go  privately,  if  you  don’t 
want  to  bnng  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
department." 


Another  roadblock  for  police  is  the 
attitude  — also  prevalent  among  the 
general  public  — that  seeking  help  for 
psychological  problems  is  an  indica- 
tion that  one  "must  be  crazy  or  a psy- 
cho," Archibald  said. 

’‘There’s  a general  sense  among  the 
public  that  one  should  not  go  for  help 
for  mental  health  problems,"  she  said. 
’The  average  person  on  the  street  would 
not  think  of  going  to  a therapist  for 
help.  Ctops  come  fiom  the  general  public, 
so  for  the  most  part  they  feel  the  exact 
same  way." 

Archibald  admitted  if  someone  is 
determined  to  take  his  own  life,  there 
is  little  anyone  can  do  to  prevent  it,  but 
education  and  other  efforts  can  pro- 
vide officers  with  an  opportunity  to 
Icam  about  alternatives  and  make  others 
who  may  not  exhibit  suicidal  behavior 
aware  of  the  problem. 

"What  suicide  prevention,  educa- 
tion and  other  steps  can  do,”  she  sug- 
gested. "is  get  to  that  person  before 
they  take  that  last  step,  encourage  them 
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to  go  for  help  before  they  get  to  the 
point  where  they  believe  suicide  is  the 
answer.  Education  can  also  help  those 
who  are  not  in  crisis,  so  that  when  they 
do  get  into  a stressful  situation,  they’ll 
not  see  the  situation  as  hopeless.  They’ll 
see  the  possibility  of  getting  help  and 
decide  not  to  take  that  final  step." 

Stopping 
victims  in 
their  tracks 

Police  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  have 
foiled  the  latest  gambit  used  by  cajjack- 
ers  who  in  three  recent  incidents  acti- 
vated a pedestrian  crosswalk  signal  to 
force  motorists  to  stop,  then  tried  to 
steal  their  vehicles. 

Police  spokesman  Sgt.  David  Ramos 
said  the  early-morning  carjacking  at- 
tempts occurred  late  this  summer  on 
the  city’s  East  Side,  near  the  Antioch 
Baptist  Church,  The  signal,  which  al- 
lows pedestrians  to  activate  the  busy 
intersection’s  stoplight,  had  been  re- 
cently installed  to  afford  parishioners 
smoother  access  to  the  church. 

The  armed  thieves  would  press  the 
button  that  activated  the  stoplight, 
forcing  motorists  to  stop.  They  would 
then  surround  the  vehicle  and  attempt 
to  steal  it.  One  auto  was  stolen,  while 
two  other  drivera  were  able  to  escape, 
the  thieves  firing  at  them  as  they  fled, 

The  signal  has  since  been  deacti- 
vated to  work  manually  only  dunng 
the  day.  At  night,  the  light  is  set  on 
flashing  yellow,  so  drivers  don't  have 
to  make  a full  stop  at  the  intersection. 

Ramos  downplayed  the  incidents, 
saying  they  are  not  believed  to  repre- 
sent a new  trend  in  catjacking. 

"We’re  up  to  500,000  calls  [for 
service)  in  the  city  for  the  year,”  he 
said-  “This  was  just  three  incidents,  so 
we  don't  think  it’s  a big  problem." 


Solicitation-scam  alert 

As  this  ivsue  was  going  to  press,  LEN  learned  of  yet  another 
telephone  solicitation  operation,  this  time  in  the  Lincoln,  Neb.,  area, 
that  appears  to  be  trading  on  this  newspaper’s  name  and  reputation. 

An  investigator  with  the  Lincoln  Police  Dcparunenl  reported  that 
a local  bar  got  a call  from  .someone  identifying  himself  as  "Mike 
Walker."  who  tried  to  .sell  the  bar  owner  a $75  ad  in  a publication  he 
referred  to  as  "Law  Enforcement  News."  The  bar  owner  was  also 
pmmised  a vehicle  slicker  that  would  get  him  out  of  traffic  tickets. 

A package  subsequently  arrived  at  the  bar  — C.O.D.  — but  the 
bar  owner  changed  his  mind  and  refused  the  package.  He  then 
received  another  call  from  Walker,  who  berated  him  for  the  change 
of  heart  and  called  him  "an  idiot."  TTie  bar  owner  reported  the  matter 
to  the  police. 

Such  solicitations  on  behalf  of  "Law  Enforcement  News"  or 
similar-sounding  publications  are  suspect  and  should  be  disregarded 
or  referred  to  your  state  attorney  general,  consumer  protection 
agency  or  local  police  department.  Police  agencies  that  learn  of  such 
scams  are  asked  to  contact  this  newspaper,  so  that  we  may  add  the 
details  to  our  ongoing  data  base  on  this  subject. 
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Upcoming  Events 


NOVEMBER 

14-16.  Fraud  Traioiog.  Presented  by  the 
Investigation  Training  Institute.  Houston. 
$595 

14-16.  Firearms  Allernattve  Survival 
Tactics.  Presented  by  Modem  Warrior  Inc 
Lindenhurst,  N.Y 

14-16.  Street  Survival  'M.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Seattle.  $159/$135/S85. 

14-16.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  Salt  LaJte  City  $495. 

14-16.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates.  New  York.  $550. 

14-18.  Crime  Analysis:  From  First  Re- 
port to  Final  Arrest.  Presented  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Tactical 
Cnme  Analysis  Unit.  Washington,  D C. 
$425 

14-18.  Basic  Police  Juvenile  Officer 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Studies.  Austin.  Texas.  $190. 

14-18.  DWl  Instructor.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

14-18.  Verbal  Judo  — Train  the  Trainer. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  . Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525, 

14-18.  Managing  the  Patrol  Function. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450 

14-18.  Developing  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presemed  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 


Barton  County  Community  College,  Attn: 
James  J.  Ness.  Director.  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs.  R.R.  3.  Box  136Z,  Great 
Bend, KS 67530-9283. (316) 792-1243  Fax: 
(316)  792-8035. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  , Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727,  (800)  323-0037. 

Davis  & Associates,  P O Box  6725,  Laguna 
Niguel,  CA  92607,  (714)  495-8334. 

Executech  Internationale  Corp.,  P 0.  Box 
365,  Sterling.  VA  20167.  (703)  709-5805 
Fax:  (703)  709-5807 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rie.  2,  Box  3645,  Berryville,  VA 
22611  (703)  955-1128 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  Stale  University,  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos.  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216  (904)646-2722. 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P O Box 
669.  Shelburne.  VT  05482.  (802)  985-9123 

Investigative  Training  Institute,  62 1 Ridg- 
cly  Ave . Suite  100,  Annapolis,  MD  21401 
(800)  828-0317. 

Investigator’s  Drug  School.  P.O  Box  1739. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  333 1 2 Fax  (305)  753- 
9493. 

Law  Enforcement  Training  Systems,  P.O. 
Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035.  (203)  653- 
0788. 

Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Tactical 
Crime  Analysis  Unit,  Attn,  Officer  Chnsio- 
pher  Gcbhardi,  300  Indiana  Ave  N.W . Room 
5063,  Washington,  DC  20001.  (202)  727- 
4289.  Fax:  (202)  727-3220. 


ville.  Fla.  $450. 

14-18.  Basic  Hostage  NegoUalions.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  Univenily  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $500. 

14-18.  Bloodstain  Evidence  II.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston,  111.  $650. 

14-18.  Practical  Homicide  Investigation. 
Presemed  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $560. 

14- 18.  Police  Supervision.  Presented  by  the 
Oakland  Police  Academy  Auburn  Hills, 
Mich  $295. 

15- 16.  ExecutivefVIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute.  Los 
Angeles.  $335. 

16- 18.  Cellular  Phone  Fraud.  Presented  by 
Rollins  College,  Orlando,  Fla.  $325 

17- 18.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presemed  by 
Youth  Change.  Orlando.  Fla.  $1 19. 

17-18.  Confrontational  Handcuffing.  Pre- 
sented by  Modem  Warrior  Inc  Lindenhurst. 
N.Y 

17-18.  Domestic  Violence^Chiid  Abuse. 
Presented  by  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Systems.  Roanoke.  Va.  $250 

17-18.  Confrontation:  Violence  in  the 
Workplace.  Presented  by  the  Executive 
Protection  Institute.  Los  Angeles  $335 

19-20.  Public  Records  Research.  Presented 
by  the  Investigative  Training  Institute. 
Annapolis,  Md. 

21.  Weapon  Retentioo/Gun  Grab  Instruc- 
tor Certification  Course.  Presented  by 


Modern  Warrior  Inc.,  711  N.  Wellwood 
Ave.,  Lindenhurst,  NY  11757.  (516)  226- 
8383. 

Montgomery  County  Police  Department, 
Attn  ' Skip  Baylor,  Central  Crime  Analyst, 
2350  Research  Blvd.,  Rockville,  MD  20850. 
(301)217-4015  Fax.  (301)217-4286. 

National  College  of  District  Attorneys, 
University  of  Houston  Law  Center,  Hous- 
ton. TX  77204-6380.  (713)743-NCDA  Fax 
(713)  743-1850 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Bng- 
man  Hall,  University  of  Louisville,  Louis- 
ville, KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  P.O.  Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park.  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  237-4724 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St..  P O Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL 
60204  (800)  323-4011. 

Oakland  Police  Academy,  2900  Feather- 
stone  Rd  , Auburn  Hills.  Ml  48326.  (810) 
340-6723.  Fax:  (810)  340-6878. 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
502,  Powers  Uke.  WI  53159-0502  (414) 
279-3850  Fax  (414)  279-5758. 

R.E.B.  Security  Training  Inc.,  PO.  Box 
697.Avon.CT 06001. (203)677-5936  Fax 
(203)  677-9635 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250  S 
Wacker  Dr . Suiie  1 100.  Chicago.  IL  60606, 
(800)  255-5747  Fax  (312)  876-1743. 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safely  Insutuie.  1000 
Holt  Ave..  #2728.  Winter  Park.  FL  32789- 
4499  (407)647-6080  Fax  (407)  647-3828 

Southwestern  Lau  Enforcement  Institute, 
P.O.  Box  830707,  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707,(214)690-2394  Fax  (214)690-2458 

Youth  Change,  275  N.  3rd  St„  Woodbum, 
OR  97071-4705.  (800)  545-5736. 


Performance  Dunensions  Inc.  Bloomingdale, 
III.  $135. 

21-22.  Corporate  Aviation  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  the  ExecuUve  Protection  Institute. 
Los  Angeles.  $335. 

21-23.  Investigating  & Reducing  Crimi- 
nal Activities  of  Juveniles.  Presented  by 
Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Fla.  $295. 

28-30.  Dnig-Trak  IV  Training  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  . Jacksonville,  Ra  $395. 

28-30.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 
$495 

28-30.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Retd  & Associates.  Lo.s  Angeles.  $495 

28-30.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presemed  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates  Detroit  $495 

28-Dec.  2.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville.  Ra  $450 

28-Dec.  2.  Managing  Criminal  Investiga- 
tors & Investigations.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment Jacksonville,  Ra  $495 

28-Dec.  2.  Tactical  Skills  in  K-9 
Operations.  Presemed  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  $495 

30-Dec.  1.  Street  Narcotics.  Presented  by 
the  Oakland  Police  Academy.  Auburn  Hills, 
Mich.  $90. 

30-Dec.  2.  Police  Manager  11.  Presented  by 
Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Ra.  $325. 

DECEMBER 

I.  Cultural  Awareness.  Presented  by  Ihe 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute 
Dallas 

1-2.  Applying  Total  Quality  Management 
to  Law  Enforcement  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston,  III  $650 

1-2.  Corruption  in  Law  Enforcement 
Presented  by  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Systems.  Roanoke,  Va  $250 

1-2.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach  & 
CouDSel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 


Continued  from  Page  8 
agency  resources,  interpersonal  skills, 
public  speaking,  assertiveness,  basic 
conversational  techniques,  effective 
listening,  setting  pnomies,  group  dy- 
namics, cultural  diversity,  interview- 
ing skills  and  quality  report  writing.” 
Similar  statements  of  intent  are  made 
for  promotional  courses  and  in-service 
training. 

Despite  such  statements  of  intent, 
several  analyses  have  shown  signifi- 
cant deficiencies  in  the  actual  training 
programs.  In  a New  York  pilot  study 
assessing  police  officers’  '’efforts"  nec- 
essary for  community  policing  implem- 
entation, we  found  that  police  identi- 
fied a need  to  change  or  enhance  train- 
ing in  order  to  improve  community 
policing  initiatives.  Police  re.spondents 
asserted  that  they  would  need  to  de- 
velop skills  m corrununity  organizing, 
communication  and  problem-solving. 
Most  respondents  indicated  that  the  en- 
tire department  would  have  to  undergo 
training  and  become  sensitized  to  the 
people  in  diverse  communities  and  the 
problems  they  face. 

Many  of  these  concerns  were  al.so 


Youth  Change  Sacramento.  Calif  $119 

3.  Successful  PromotloD:  A Personal  & 
Career  Development  Seminar.  Presemed 
by  Davis  & Associates.  Anaheim,  Calif. 
$125 

4- 8.  Forensic  Evidence.  Presented  by  the 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys.  San 
Diego. 

$-7,  DUI  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presented  by  the  insiiiuie  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Pensacola,  Ru 
$325 

5- 7.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  Geveland,  Ohio  $495 

5-9.  Ba.sic  Principles  of  Human 
Identification.  Presented  by  the  NorthwcM- 
cm  University  Traffic  Insliiute  Evanston. 
III.  $300. 

5-9.  Administration  & Management  of 
Training.  Presemed  by  the  Soulhwcsicm 
Law  Enforcement  Institute  Dallas  $295/ 
$395 

5-9.  Verbal  Judo  for  Instructors.  Presented 
by  Oakland  Police  Academy  Auburn  Hills, 
Mich  $375 

5-9.  Management  of  the  K-9  Unit.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Insiituieof  Pol  ice  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville,  Ra.  $450. 

5-9.  Seminar  for  the  Fkk)  Training  Ofllcer. 
Presemed  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Ra.  $450 

5-9.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor.  Pre- 
semed by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville.  Ra  $450 

S-9.  Computerized  Collision 
Diagramming.  Presented  by  the  Insiitute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.$69S. 

5-9.  Advanced  Narcotic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Ra  $450 

5-9.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville,  Ra.  $450. 

5-9.  Undercover  Drug  Eoforcemenl 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Insiiiule  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Ra  S52S 

5-9.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis  Ap- 
plications Training.  Presented  by  the 
Montgomery  County  (Md.)  Police  Dcpaii- 


echoed  by  community  leaders  who  were 
convinced  that  many  police  officers 
were  not  knowledgeable  about  the 
problems  of  affecting  their  communi- 
ties. Community  leaders  idenbfied  train- 
ing as  the  key  to  enhancing  the  knowl- 
edge base  of  police  officers.  While  this 
pilot  study  offered  only  preliminary 
observations  of  community  policing 
with  respect  to  training,  it  sheds  some 
light  on  the  need  to  enhance  current 
training  initiatives. 

The  above  preliminary  views  are 
buttressed  by  a series  of  internal  New 
York  Police  Department  reviews  Of 
community  policing  These  evaluation^ 
were  conducted  by  a newly  constituted 
Police  Commissioner’s  Community 
Policing  /Vsse.ssment  Unit,  headed  by 
then- Assistant  Chief  Aaron  Rosenthal. 
Of  20  assessments  dated  between  Jan. 
12  and  Aug  10,  1993,  four  were  spe- 
cifically devoted  to  reviews  of  commu- 
nity policing  training. 

These  reviews  speak  to  "several 
serious  inadequacies:  Our  survey  indi- 
cated the  precina  level  in-service  train- 
ing is  frequently  conducted  in  a hap- 
hazard and  perftinctofy  manner  . . The 


mem.  Rockville,  Md  $430 

6.  PoUct  Ethks.  Presented  by  Banon  County 
Community  College.  Great  Bend.  Kan  $34 

6-8.  Street  Survival  ’94.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press  Las  Vegas  $l59^l35/$85 

8-9.  Raid  Planning,  Preparation 
&Execulion.  Presented  by  Law  Enforce- 
ment Triirang  Systems  Pcckstail,  N Y $250 

8-9.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach  & 
Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change  Seattle  $119 

12-14.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Inicrrugatlon.  Presemed  by  John  E 
Reid  A Associates  Washington.  D.C.  $495 

12-14.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Rcid  & AssiKiuies  Minneapolis  S49S. 

12*14.  DUI  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presented  by  ihc  Insliiule  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jaclaonville. 
Ra.  $325. 

12-14.  Street  Survival  '94.  Presemed  by 
Calibre  Press  Ijls  Vegas  S159/$135/$85. 

12-14.  Monadnock  Defensive  Tactics 
System  Instructor  Ceiilflcatiun  Course. 
Presented  by  Pcrformiincc  Dimensions  Inc 
Dallas  $310 

12-15.  Pullce/Mcdia  Relations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville,  Ra  $425 

12-16.  Detective  School.  Presemed  by 
Oakland  Police  Academy.  Auburn  Hills, 
Mich  $365. 

12-16.  Advanced  Death  luvestigalion. 
Presemed  by  the  insiituieof  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Ra  $450 

12-16.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Insiiiuie  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy <&  Management  Jacksonville,  Ra.  $450 


Going  Places? 

If  your  career  is  on  the 
move  — or  if  you'd  like  it 
to  be  — don't  forget  to 
yourself  to  keep  track  of 
professional  training 
opportunities  in  LEN's 
"Upcoming  Events" 
section. 


lack  of  proper  training  has  resulted  in 
minimal  problemsolving. . . Precinct 
Unit  Training  has  been  a dismal  failure, 
primarily  due  to  an  overall  blas6  ani- 
tude  on  the  pan  of  management  which 
has  filtered  down  to  (he  attendees. . . . 
Notwithstanding  that  Community  Po- 
licing is  the  predominant  phil060(^y  of 
this  depanment,  it  is  not  taught  as  a 
separate  entity,  nor  is  it  the  linchpin  on 
which  the  other  disciplines  are  built." 

While  an  outside  1993  assessment 
ofcommunity  policing  in  New  York 
City  does  not  devote  a specific  section 
to  commumty  policing  training,  it  pro- 
vides numerous  references  to  insuffi- 
cient training  as  it  affects  the  commu- 
nity police  officer’s  responsibilities-  For 
example,  when  police  officers  were 
a.sked  in  an  open-ended  survey  about 
ways  in  which  community  policing 
could  be  improved,  “more  training  for 
CPO  and  others”  was  the  fifth  most 
frequent  resptinse  (McElroy,  1993). 

There  are  even  more  fundamental 
and  compelling  explanations  for  the 
elusive  nature  of  community  policing 
training.  They  will  be  exanuned  in  the 
concluding  part  of  this  article. 


For  further 
information: 

(Addresses  <&  phoneyfax  numbers  for  organizations 
listed  in  calendar  of  events. ) 


Training  for  community 
policing:  How  real  is  it? 
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